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CHAPTER XXI. 
MRS. PENN’S REVELATION. 


GAINST the tree to which the powerful push had flung him, he 

stood quietly. There had been no blow. Mr. Chandos: had 

but come between us, calmly put me behind him, laid his hand on 

Mr. Edwin Barley’s chest, and pushed him backwards. These’ very 

slender, delicate-looking men sometimes possess unusual stréngth— 

as he did. Edwin Barley, in an encounter, would have been as a reed 
in his hand. 

Neither of them seemed in a passion: at least, their manner did ‘not 
betray it. Mr. Chandos’s face was a little paler than common; it was 
stern, haughty, and its nostrils were working ; but otherwise he looked 
cool and collected: And Mr. Edwin Barley stood gazing at hima a 
strange look of conscious power in his eye and lip. 

“How dare you presume to molest this young lady?” were the first 
words of Mr. Chandos. ‘‘ What do you mean by it?” 

“As to ‘ molesting,’ I do not understand the term, as applied to Miss 
Hereford,” returned Mr. Edwin Barley, with cool equanimity. “I 
possess the right to talk to her, and touch her; you don’t. Neither 
possess you the right to protect her: I do. What relative may’she be 
of yours ?” 

“None. But she is my mother’s guest.” 

“None ; just so. °’ She is my niece.” 

Mr. Chandos, with a gesture of astonishment, looked in my face for 
confirmation or refutation.. He got neither. I only clung to him for 
protection, the tears running down my cheeks. 

“She has no. protecting relative save myself; she has no other 
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relative, so far as I know, or she knows, in the world, save a lad 
younger than she is,” pursued Mr. Edwin Barley, no anger in his tone, 
only the firmness of conscious power. ‘“ My niece, I tell you, sir.” 

“Whatever she may be, she is residing under my mother’s roof, and 
as such, is in my charge. If you ever dare to touch her against her 
will again, sir, I will horsewhip you.” 

Mr. Chandos held his riding-whip in his hand as he spoke (he had 
brought it out by chance), and it trembled ominously. Mr. Edwin 
Barley drew back his lips: not in laughter, in all he did he was earnest, 
and his teeth were momentarily seen. Few could boast a set so white 
and beautiful. 

“ Harry Chandos, you know that. you will one day have to -pay for 
your incivility.” 

“TI know nothing of the sort; and if I did, the Chandoses are not 
given to calculation. I can tell you what you shall be made to pay for, 
Mr. Edwin Barley—the trespassing upon my domains. I warned you 
off them once ; I will not warn you again—the law shall do it for me.” 

“* Your grounds !” retorted Mr. Edwin Barley. 

‘Yes, sir, mine,” was the haughty answer. “They are mine so long 
as I am the representative of Sir‘ Thomas Chandos. Have the good- 
ness to quit them now, or I will call my servants to escort you.” 

' Whatever Mr. Edwin Barley: might do privately, he knew*he had no 
legal right to remain within the domains of Chandos when ordered off 
them, and he was not one openly to defy usages. He moved away 
quietly in the direction of the gates; turning his head to speak at 
about the third step, and halting as he did so. 

*“« The law, so far, lies with you at present, Mr. Harry Chandos. .A 
short while, and perhaps it will lie with me in a matter far more 
weighty. As to you, Anne, I shall officially claim you.” 

Nothing else was said. Mr. Chandos watched him to the turning of 
the dark walk, then walked by my sid@to the house, flicking the shrubs 
with his whip. 

“TI happened to have it with me,” he said, whether addressing the 
whip, or me, or the air, was not clear. ‘I was fastening the handle, 
which had got loose. /s that:man your uncle ?” 

He turned to me full now, a look of stern pain on his pale, proud 
face. The tears gushed forth again at the question; I was wishing my 
heart could break. 

“Oh no, no; indeed I am no blood-relation of his.” 

Mr. Chandos went on without another word. I thought he was 
despising me: would think that 7 had been in league with his enemy, 
Edwin Barley. I, who had pretended not to know him! 

The cloth was laid in the oak-parlour, but there were no lights yet. 
Mr. Chandos flung his whip into a corner, and stood in the shade of 
the curtain. I went up to him, feeling very hysterical. 
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“Do not misjudge me, Mr. Chandos. I will tell you all, if you 
please, after dinner. I should have told you before but that I have 
felt so frightened at Mr. Edwin Barley.” 

“Since when have you felt frightened ?” 

“Since I was a little girl. I had not seen him for a good many 
years until I saw him here at Chandos, and I was afraid to speak of 
him—afraid also that he would recognize me.” 

“‘ He says he can claim you. Is that an idle boast ?” 

“TI don’t know; I don’t understand English laws. Perhaps he 
might, but I would a great deal rather die.” 

The tears were falling down my face, lifted to his in its yearning for 
pity and forgiveness. Mr. Chandos bent towards me, a strange look of 
tenderness in his earnest eyes. I think he was going to lay his kind 
hand on my shoulder to assure me of his care, when at that moment 
some one passed the window, whom I took to be Edwin Barley. It 
was but the gardener—as I learned later—he had put on his coat to go 
home ; a short, dark man walking past, and the dusk was deceptive. 
I thought Edwin Barley had come to take me there and then. 

For the minute I was certainly not in my proper senses : terror alone 
reigned. I laid hold of Mr. Chandos in hysterical excitement, clinging 
to him as one clings for dear life. 

“Oh, keep me, keep me! Donotlet himtakeme! Mr. Chandos! 
Mr. Chandos! I know you are angry with me and despise me; but 
do not give me up to him!” 

Before I had done speaking he had me in his arms, holding me 
closely to his breast. We stood there in the shade of the dark room, 
heart beating wildly against heart. 

“TI wish I could give myself the right to keep you from him, and 
from every other ill,” he breathed. ‘‘Do you know, Anne, that I love 
you above all else in the world?” 

I—I made no answer, save that I did turn my face a little bit 
towards his ; but I should have liked to remain where I was for ever. 

‘But, my darling, it can only end here as it has begun ; for I cannot 
marry. My brother, Sir Thomas, does not marry.” 

I looked at him. He saw that I would have asked why. 

“Because we ought not: it would not be right. There are dark 
clouds hanging over Chandos: should they open, it would be to hurl 
down desolation and disgrace. How can either of us, he or I, think of 
exposing a wife to encounter this? Could I, in honour, do it?” 

“It might be happier for you, if this sorrow should arrive, to have 
one with you to soothe your cares and share them.” 

“ And there is one who would not shrink from it,” he said, tenderly, 
the tears standing in his eyes. ‘‘ Had I not seen that, Anne, I should 
have been as much knave as fool to confess to my own state of feeling. 
For some days past I have been thinking it might be better to speak ; 
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that I owed as much to you; to speak and have done with it. Before 
I knew my danger, love had stolen over me, and it was too late to guard 
against it. It has not been our fault ; we were thrown together.” 

He took some impassioned kisses from my face. I let him take them. 
I’m afraid I did not think whether it was right or wrong; I’m not sure 
that I cared which it was: I only know that I felt as one in a blissful 
dream. 

“T have been betrayed into this, Anne,” he said, releasing me. “I 
ought to beg your pardon in all humility. It is not what I intended: 
though I might just tell you of my love, I never thought to give you 
tokens of it. Will you forgive me?” 

He held out his hand. I put mine into it, the silent tears running 
down my blushing face. 

“Do not fear a similar transgression for the future. The fleeting mo- 
ment over, it is over for good. I would give half my remaining exist- 
ence, Anne, to be able to marry, to make you my wife; but it cannot 
be: Believe me, my darling, it caznot. No, though you are my darling, 
and will be for ever.” 

“Oh look ! look at this! It is from your hand! What has happened 
to it?” 

On my pretty dress of white sprigged muslin, there were two red 
stains, wet. The straps of his hand had become loosened, perhaps in 
the encounter with Mr. Edwin Barley, and it had burst out bleeding 
again. I ran upstairs to put on another dress, leaving Mr. Chandos to 
attend to his hand. 

Oh, but I was in a glow of happiness! He had said he could not 
marry. What was marriage to me? Had there been no impediment 
on his side, there might have been one on mine: a poor friendless young 
governess was no match for Mr. Chandos of Chandos. He loved me: 
that was quite enough for present bliss; and, as it seemed to me, for 
future. 

Mr. Chandos presided at dinner as usual, himself once more, calm, 
collected, courteous, and gentlemanly. The servants in waiting could 
never have suspected he had been making me a declaration of love, and 
pressing kisses on my lips not many minutes before. 

“‘ Did you get to see the letter at Warsall?” I asked, when the ser- 
vants had left again, and silence was growing for me too self-conscious. 

“‘Yes, but I don’t know the handwriting. It looks like a lady’s. 
They let me bring the note home ; I’ll show it you presently. Talking 
of that 7 

Without concluding, he rose, went to a-side-table, and brought me 
a box, done up in paper. 

-“There! Don’t say I forget you.” 
It contained. gloves ; a good many pairs. Beautiful French gloves 


of all colours; some dark and useful, others delicate and rare. But 1 = 
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thought it would not be right to accept them, and the tell-tale pink 
flushed my cheeks. 

“Don’t scruple ; they are not from me. Look at the bit of writing 
paper.” 

I pulled it out of the box. A few words were on it, pencilled by Lady 
Chandos, asking me to wear the gloves. 

“Tt happened that I was going to buy some for my mother to-day. 
When I went up to her after Black Knave was brought round, I told her 
Miss Hereford had no gloves left, and she asked me to get you some. 
There, Miss Hereford.” 

I supposed I might wear them now. The blushes changed to crim- 
son, and I began putting on a glove to cover my confusion. Mr. Chandos 
ate his grapes with his usual equanimity. 

“Six and a half. How did you guess my size ?” 

“By your hand. I had seen it, and felt it.” 

As if jealous of the interview—it seemed so to me at the moment— 
Hill came in to break it. Lady Chandos wanted him in the west 
wing. 

He went up at once. I sat thinking of all that had occurred. Would 
Mr. Edwin Barley indeed claim me? Could he? Would the law allow 
him? A shiver took me at the thought. 

The tea waited on the table when he came down again. It seems 
very monotonous, I feel sure, to be alluding so continually to the meals, 
but you see they were the chief times when I was alone with Mr, 
Chandos; so I can only crave pardon. 

Mr. Chandos’s countenance. wore a sad and gloomy look: but that 
was nothing unusual after his visits to the west wing. I wondered very 
much that he did not have the shutters closed after what took place the 
previous night : but there they were open, and nothing between the room 
and the window but the thin lace curtains. The oak-brown silk cur- 
tains, with their golden flowers, were at the extreme corners of the win- 
dows, not made to draw. Long afterwards I found that he had them 
left open because I was there. As the habit had been to leave them 
open previously, he did not choose to alter it now: people inclined to be 
censorious might have remarked upon it. That aspect of the affair 
never occurred to me. 

“What led to the scene with that man to-day?” he abruptly asked, 
after drinking his cup of tea in silence. ‘How came you to meet 
him ?” 

I briefly explained. Mentioning also that I had seen Mrs. Penn 
with him, and what she said to me of his inquiries. And I told him of 
Mr. Edwin Barley’s questions to me about the visit of the police-officers. 

“If Mrs. Penn is to make an acquaintance of Mr. Edwin Barley, she 
cannot remain at Chandos,” he coldly remarked. ‘“ Have you finished 
tea? Then it shall go away.” 
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He rose to ring the bell, did not resume his seat again, but stood 
with his back to the fire, and watched the servants take the things 
away. I got my work about as usual. 

“ Now, then, Anne, I claim your promise. What are you to Edwin 
Barley ? and what is he to you?” 

A moment’s pause. But I had made my mind up to tell him all, and 
would not flinch now the moment had come. Putting down the work, 
I sat with my hands on my lap. 

** Did you know that there was once a Mrs. Edwin Barley?” 

“ Unfortunately I had too good cause to know it.” 

I thought the answer a strange one, but went on. 

“She was a Carew. Miss Selina Carew, of Keppe-Carew. 

**T know she was.” 

“ And my aunt.” 

“Your aunt!” he repeated, looking at me strangely. ‘‘ Why, whose 
daughter are you?” 

“‘ My father was Colonel Hereford. A brave officer and gentleman.” 

“Thomas Hereford? Of the —th?” 

6“ Ves.” 

“ And your mother? ” 

“My mother was Miss Carew of Keppe-Carew. She was a good 
deal older than Selina. They were sisters.” 

The information appeared to surprise him beyond expression. He 
sat down in a chair in front of me, his eyes fixed on my face with an 
earnest gaze. 

“‘ The daughter of Colonel’ Hereford and of Miss Carew of Keppe- 
Carew! And we have been thinking of you as only a governess! Je 
vous en fais mes compliments empressés, Miss Hereford! You are of 
better family than ours.” 

“ That does me no good. I have still to be a governess.” 

“ Does it not, young lady? Well—about Mrs. Edwin Barley? Did 
you see much of her?” 

“ Not much until the last. I was there when she died.” 

“There! At Edwin Barley’s! She died at his place near Hallam.” 

“Yes,” And I gave him the outline of what had taken me there : to 
spend the short interval between mamma’s death and my being placed 
at school. 

“‘You must have heard of a—a tragedy ”—he spoke the words in a 
hesitating, urwilling manner—‘ that occurred there about the same 
time. A young man, a ward of Edwin Barley’s, died.” 

“Philip King. Yes, he was killed. I saw it done, Mr. Chandos.” 

“Saw what done?” 

“Saw Philip King murdered. ‘That’s not a nice word to repeat, but 
it is what they all called it at the time. I was in the wood. _ I saw the 
shot strike him, and watched him fall.” 
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“Why, what a strange girl you are!” Mr. Chandos exclaimed, after 
a pause of astonishment. “ What else have you seen ?” 

“Nothing like that. Nothing half so dreadful. I trust I never shall.” 

“T trust not, either. Anne,” he continued, dropping his voice to a 
low, solemn tone, “ you say you saw that shot strike him. Who fired it?” 

“Tt was said to be—but perhaps I ought not to mention the name 
even to you, Mr. Chandos,” I broke off. “Mrs. Hemson cautioned 
me never to repeat it under any circumstances.” 

“Who is Mrs. Hemson ?” 

“She was also once a Miss Carew of Keppe-Carew. Her father was 
John Carew ; and my grandfather, Hubert Carew, succeeded him. 
She married Mr. Hemson; he was in trade, and the Carews did not 
like it: but oh, Mr. Chandos, he was one of the noblest of gentlemen 
in‘mind and manners.” 

“As I have heard my mother say. Go on, Anne.” 

“ After Mrs. Edwin Barley died, I was sent to Mrs. Hemson’s at 
Dashleigh ; she had undertaken the charge of fixing on a school for 
me. It was she who told me not to mention the name.” 

“You may mention it to me. Was it George Heneage ?” 

“You know it, then, Mr. Chandos,!” 

“T know so much——as the public in general knew. They said it 
was George Heneage; a gentleman staying there at the time. Did 
you see who it was that fired the shot? Pray answer me.” 

“T did not see it fired: but I think it was George Heneage. Quite 
at first I doubted, because—but never mind that. I did not doubt 
afterwards, and I think it was certainly George Heneage.” 

“ “Never mind’ will not do for me, Anne. I mind it all; have too 
much cause ; and from me you must conceal nothing. Why did you 
at first doubt that it was George Heneage ?” 

“IT saw Mr. Edwin Barley coming from the direction where the shot 
was fired, with his gun in his hand, and I wondered at the moment 
whether he had done it. I used to feel afraid of him; I did not like 
him ; and he disliked George Heneage.” 

" Did you hear or know the cause of his dislike of George Heneage ?” 

“T gathered it,” I answered, feeling my face flush. 

“‘Mrs. Edwin Barley was beautiful, was she not ?” he asked, after a 
pause, 

“ Very beautiful.” 

“ Are you anything like her?” 

I could not help laughing. I like Selina! 

“Not one bit. She hada very fair, piquante face, light and careless, 
with blue eyes and a mass of light curling hair.” 

“Do you remember George Heneage?” he continued, stooping for 
something as he asked the question. 

“No: not his face. When I try to recall it, it always seems to slip 
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from me. I remember thinking him good-looking. He was very tall. 
Charlotte Delves calied him a scarecrow; but I thought she disliked 
him because Mr. Edwin Barley did.” 

“Who was Charlotte Delves ?” 

“She lived there. She was distantly related to Mr. Edwin Barley, 
Jemima—one of the maids—once said that Charlotte Delves liked Mr. 
Edwin Barley too well to be just.” 

“‘T remember hearing of her—of some relation, at least, who was in 
the house at the time,” he observed, in a dreamy sort of tone. 
“‘Delves? perhaps that was the name. A candid, pleasant-mannered, 
lady-like woman—as described to me.” 

“T don’t recollect much about her, or what she was like. Except 
that she was very kind to me after my Aunt Selina’s death. It isa 
good long while ago, and I was only a little girl.” 

“ Ay. But now, Anne, I want you to relate to me all the particulars 
of that byegone miserable tragedy : anything and everything that you 
may remember as connected with it. Understand me: it is not 
curiosity that prompts me to askit. Were I to consult my own wishes, 
I would bury the whole in a stream of Lethe ; every word spoken of it 
is to me so much agony. Nevertheless, you may do me a service if 
you will relate what you know of it.” 

“T would tell you willingly, Mr. Chandos. But—I fear—I—should 
have to seem to cast blame on Selina.” 

“You cannot cast so much blame on her as has already been cast on 
her to me. Perhaps your account may tend to remove the impression 
it left on my mind.” 

I began at the beginning, and told him all, so far as I could recollect, 
giving my childish impressions of things: I told him also my own 
early history. When I came to the details of Philip King’s death, 
Mr. Chandos sat with his elbow on the arm of the chair, and his face 
turned from me, buried in his hand. 

“So you saw George Heneage just afterwards!” he remarked. 

“Yes. He was hiding in the wood, trembling all over, and his face 
very white.” 

** Had he the look of a guilty man?” 

“T think he had. Had he not been guilty, ee should he not have 
come openly forward to succour Philip King?” 

“True. Did Mrs. Edwin Barley deem him guilty?” 

‘Not at first. I don’t know what she might have done later. Mr. 
Edwin Barley did.” 

“ As he took care to let the world know. Go on with your narra- 
tive, Anne. I ought not to have interrupted it.” 

I went on to the end. Mr. Chandos heard me without comment; 
and remained so long silent that I thought he was never going to speak 


again. 
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“ Has George Heneage ever been heard of, do you happen to know, 
Mr. Chandos ?” 

“Tt is said not.” 

“Then I think he must be dead. Or perhaps he has kept out of 
the country. Mr. Edwin Barley said at the time that he would bring 
him to justice, were it years and years to come.” 

“Mr. Edwin Barley was excessively bitter against him. He, Barley, 
succeeded to Philip King’s fine property. Were I on the jury when 
George Heneage was brought to trial, I should require strong proof— 
stronger than Mr. Edwin Barley’s word—ere I convicted him.” 

“Mr. Edwin Barley did not shoot him,” I said, gravely. 

“T do not accuse him; I feel sure he did not. But there were one 
or two private doubts entertained upon the matter ; I can tell you that, 
Anne. He was suspiciously eager in his accusations of George 
Heneage !” 

“Think of his provocation! Selina and George Heneage had both 
lived only to provoke him ; and people said he was really attached to 
Philip King.” 

“Good arguments, Anne. I believe I am unjust in all that relates 
to Edwin Barley.” 

“ But why should you be, Mr. Chandos? Don’t you think it must 
have been George Heneage who did the murder ?” 

“TI beg you will not use that ugly word, Anne. My full and firm 
belief is that it was an accident—nothing more.” 

“Then why should George Heneage stay away ?” 

“ A natural question. Of course we cannot answer for what George 
Heneage does or does not do. Were he to appear in England, Mr. 
Edwin Barley would instantly cause him to be apprehended; there’s no 
doubt of that ; innocent or guilty, he must stand his trial; and to some 
men that ordeal would be just as bad as conviction. Besides, he might 
not be able to prove that it was but an accident ; I think he would not 
be, and, failing that proof, he would be condemned. In saying this, 
I am not seeking to defend George Heneage.” 

“Did you ever see George Heneage, Mr. Chandos ?” 

“a Yes.” 

“ Perhaps you knew him ?” 

He made no reply ; but rose from his seat and began to pace the room. 

“ About that will of Mrs. Edwin Barley’s, Anne ?” he presently asked. 
“Did her husband destroy it ?” 

If I had thought so as a child, and thought so still, it was not pos- 
sible for me to say it; but Mr. Chandos had acquired a habit of reading 
what I hesitated to speak. 

“TI see; you think it better not to avow dangerous doctrines.” 

“Indeed, I should be grieved to know that he really took it. Its 
disappearance was very strange.” 
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“You don’t think he took it; you only had an instinct that way. 
But, Anne, your instincts are generally true ones. Mr. Barley has the 
character of being a hard, grasping man, loving money better than any- 
thing else in the world, except the bringing to punishment of George 
Heneage. He could not bear for the little trifle to go beside him; 
compared to his large property, it was but what a drop of water is to 
the wide ocean.’ He did not want it, you did ; you have but little.” 

“T have nothing, nothing but what I earn. Mamma sunk for my 
education the trifle of money she had saved.” 

“‘ But—the daughter of Colonel Hereford ought to enjoy a pension,” 
he debated, stopping short in his walk. 

“‘ Papa sold out previous to his death.” 

** Oh, I see,” and he resumed his walk. 

“‘Mr. Chandos, may I ask you a question?” 

“You know you may. I will answer it if I can.” 

“What has Mr. Edwin Barley to do with you? Why should he be 
your enemy ?” 

“That is what I cannot answer,” he quickly rejoined. “He is an 
implacable enemy to me and to my family; and likely ever to remain 
so. I cannot divest myself of the idea that he was the author of that 
visit we were favoured with last night by the police. Between the two 
—him and his wife—we have suffered enough. I should be puzzled to 
say which of them did us most harm, Miss Hereford.” 

Miss Hereford! And I was the Barleys’ relative! My heart felt 
sick and faint within me. 

“ Well, what now?” asked Mr. Chandos, who happened to be look- 
ing, and he came up and stood close before me. 

“ Nothing, sir, nothing; only I cannot help Selina’s having been my 
aunt. Perhaps you will never care to be kind to me again ?” 

His eyes, so grave before, quite danced with their pleasant light. 
He laid his hand gently on my shoulder. 

“‘ Anne, the only kind thought I have had of your aunt Selina is 
since I knew she was of your kindred. If 

I pushed his hand away from me. I rose with a vivid blush. Inside 
the door, having come in so quietly as to be unheard, stood Mrs. Penn. 
Mr. Chandos turned, a haughty frown on his brow. 

“T beg your pardon, madam ; do you want anything ?” 

“T beg yours, sir, for my intraiion ;” she answered, civilly. “I 
only had a little errand with Miss Hereford. Will you”—turning to 
me—“ kindly let me have my embroidery scissors, if you have done 
with them ?” 

I took them from my basket and gave them to her. “Thank you, — 
Mrs. Penn, for the loan of them, They cut my strip of work nicely.” _ 

“It is a chilly evening,” she remarked, moving to depart. “I fancy | 
we are going to have rain.” : 
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Mr. Chandos opened the door for her, and when she left slipped the 
bolt. Ere he was half-way across the room on his return, however, he 
went back and undid it, some reflection appearing to strike him. His 
brow was stern and displeased. 

“That Mrs. Penn is a curious woman !” 

“Curious! In what way, sir? Do you mean her hair?” 

He slightly laughed. “I spoke the word literally, Anne. She came 
in, I fancy, just to see what was going on, the scissors being the 
excuse.” : 

‘She complains of its being so dull in the east wing. I think she is 
glad to escape from it for a moment when she can.” 

“ Ay, no doubt; we must not be harsh upon her. She is a contrast 
to Mrs. Freeman, who never put herself into anybody’s way. I wish I 
could discover the author of these losses in the house,” he continued, 
passing to another subject. ‘Had it been alone the looking into 
letters or stealing them, I might have suspected Edwin Barley. That 
is, that some one was at work for him here. ‘That he would like to get 
my private memoranda into his fingers, and peep at my letters, I know; 
but he could have no possible motive for causing lace and money to be 
stolen.” 

My head was full of Lizzy Dene, and I thought the time had come 
forme to speak. Ah, what would I not tell him in the bond of con- 
fidence that seemed to be established between us. 

“ But, Mr. Chandos—suppose, for argument’s sake—that he has an 
agent in the house; suppose that it is a woman; that agent may 
be transacting a little business on her own account while she does 
his.” 

Mr. Chandos came and stood before me. “ Have you a motive in 
saying this ?” . 

“Yes. I think; I do think, if there is one, that it is Lizzy Dene.” 

Of course, having said so much, I told all. Of the interview that 
some one (I suspected Lizzy Dene) had held with Edwin Barley in the 
grounds; the chance meeting they had held that afternoon. Mr. 
Chandos was terribly displeased, but still he could not—I saw it—be 
brought to believe that it was Dene. 

“You have great faith in her, Mr. Chandos?” 

“I have, because I believe Lizzy Dene to be of true and honest 
nature; I do not think her capable of acting as a spy, or any other false 
part. She is an inveterate gossip; she is superstitious, and looks after 
ghosts; but I believe her to be faithful to the back-bone.” 

It was no use to contend; he had his opinion, I had mine. To look 
at Lizzy’s face, to listen to her voice, I should have thought her honest 
too; but I could not shut my eyes to facts and circumstances. Mr. 
Chandos rang for Hill. 

“IT want to say a word to Lizzy Dene, Hill ; incidentally, you 
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understand. Can you contrive to send her here on some ostensible 
errand ?” 

Hill nodded her head and withdrew. Presently Lizzy Dene came in 
with a knock and a curtsey; she went to the sideboard and began 
looking in it for something that appeared difficult to find. Mr. Chandos, 
standing with his back to the fire, suddenly accosted her; she had got 
her head nearly inside one of the sideboard cupboards. 

** How long have you known Mr. Edwin Barley, Lizzy?” 

“Known who, sir, did you ask?” she returned, standing up and 
looking round at him. 

“Mr. Edwin Barley.” 

“JT don’t know him at all, sir,” she replied, after a minute’s pause, 
given apparently to surprise and consideration. “Not but what I seem 
to have heard that name—lately, too.” 

‘* He is the new tenant at the house outside the gates.” 

“Dear! yes, to be sure! Two of the men were talking of him one 
day ; that was the name, for I remember I said it put me in mind of 
the fields. I have seen him once or twice, sir; a short, dark man.” 

‘Where did you first see him?” 

“It was coming home from church one Sunday, sir. We were 
crossing the road to the gates, me and Robin, and Harriet, when I 
noticed a swarthy gentleman standing stock-still and staring at us» ‘I 
hope he'll know us again,’ said I, ‘he’s ugly enough.’ ‘Hush!’ says 
Robin, ‘ that’s master’s new tenant at the house there !’” 

“Have you spoken to him?” inquired Mr. Chandos. 

“Well, sir, if you can call it speaking, I have. This evening, as I 
was coming home, I met him in one of the walks. He wished me good 
evening, and asked how my lady was. I stood to answer him, saying 
my lady was still very ill. That's all, sir.” 

“ Has he spoken to you at any other time ?” 

“No, sir, never. I had forgot his name, sir, till you mentioned it 
now.” 

She did seem to speak truthfully, and Mr. Chandos looked at me. 
Lizzy, finding nothing more was asked, turned to the sideboard again, 
and presently quitted the room. 

“ The traitor is not Lizzy Dene, Anne!” 

Certainly it did not appear to be. I felt puzzled. Mr. Chandos 
continued his walk, and the clock struck ten. Putting up my work, I 
held out my hand to wish him good night, and took courage to speak 


- Out the question lying so heavily on my heart. 


“ Do you think, sir, Mr. Edwin Barley can really claim me?” 

“T cannot tell, Anne. At any rate he would have, I imagine, to 
make ‘you first of all a ward in chancery, and get himself appointed 
guardian ; and that would take time.” 

“‘ He could not come into your house and take me forcibly out of it?” 
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“Certainly not. And I—acting for Lady Chandos—will take very 
good care he does not do it.” 

“Good night, sir!” 

“Tt is to be ‘sir’ to the end—is it? Good night, Anne ;” he went 
on, shaking me by the hand. “I wish I dare offer you a different 
good night from this formal one! I wish I could feel justified in 
doing it.” 

I don’t know what I stammered ; something foolish and incoherent ; 
and in tone, at any rate, full of my depth of love. 

“No, it may not be,” he answered, very decisively. “If a wavering 
crossed my mind before, when I thought you—forgive me, Anne—an 
unpretending governess-girl, as to whether I should lay the good and 
the ill before you, and let you decide; it has passed now. The daughter 
of Colonel Hereford and of Miss Carew of Keppe Carew must not be 
trifled with. Good night, child !” 

The tears were streaming down my cheeks when I entered my bed- 
room. Had Mr. Chandos cast me off for ever? Since that unlucky 
remark of his, that my family was better than his own, I know not 
what sweet visions of rose-colour had been floating in my mind. I was 
of good descent, with a lady’s breeding and education ; surely, if he 
could forgive my want of money and my having lived as a dependent 
at Mrs. Paler’s, there had been no very great barrier between me and a 
younger brother of Chandos ! 

Dwelling upon this, my tears blinding me, it startled me to see Mrs, 
Penn quietly seated in my room. She pointed to the door. 

“Shut it and bolt it, Miss Hereford. I have been waiting to talk 


to you!” 


I shut it, but did not slip the bolt. Where was the necessity? 


Nobody ever came into my room at night—Mrs. Penn excepted. 

“Come and sit down, and tell me why you are crying !” 

“Tam not crying. I have no cause to cry,” I resentfully answered, 
vexed beyond everything. “I thought of something as I came upstairs, 
which brought the tears into my eyes: we often laugh until we cry, you 
know.” 

“Oh, indeed,” said Mrs. Penn; “ perhaps yours are tears of joy?” 

“T should be so very much obliged if you could put off what you 
wish to say until the morning. You don’t know how sleepy I am.” 

“I know that you can tell a parcel of fibs, you wicked child,” she 
returned, in a fond accent. “‘ Anne—I shall call you so to-night—I have 
come to talk to you, and talk I shall. I want to save you.” 

“Save me from what?” 

“From the—what shall I call it?—the machinations of Harry 
Chandos.” 

“ Mr. Chandos is working no machinations against me.” 

“T knowthat he zs. He has been making you a declaration of love.” 


o 


* 


* 
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The tell-tale crimson lighted: up my face. Mrs. Penn continued, 
taking my hand. 

“T felt uneasy, and made my scissors an excuse for coming to the 
oak-parlour. You should not have heard it from him. I warned you 
that any attachment between you and Mr. Chandos could not end 
happily ; you cannot marry him!” | 

My nerves were completely unstrung, and I burst into tears ; I could 
play a false part no longer. It was bitter enough to hear her confirm 
his own words. Mrs. Penn gently stroked my hair. 

“Child, do you know why I thus interfere between you and Mr, 
Chandos?” JI will tell you. A few years ago I became attached to a 
young girl of eighteen—a connection of mine. She was under my 
charge and under my eye; her name, Lottie Penn. A stranger came, 
fascinating as Mr. Chandos; and I, believing him to be upright and 
honourable, exercised little caution. He gained her love just as Mr. 
Chandos is gaining yours—” 

“Mrs. Penn!” 

** Hush! do you think I am blind? He gained the love of Lottie; 
and, when marriage came to be spoken of as a natural sequence, we 
found out that we had been entertaining a Jesuit in disguise. He could 
not marry.” 

“A Jesuit? 

“Tam speaking metaphorically. The man called himself a Pro- 
testant, if he called himself anything. I heard him say he was a Chris- 
tian. Very Christian work it was of him to gain Lottie’s heart, and 
then confess that he had gained it for no end. Lottie died. The blow 
was too sharp for her. She was a timid, gentle flower, and could not 
stand the rough blast. Anne, believe me; there is no fate so cruel in 
the whole catalogue of the world’s troubles as that of misplaced love.” 

“Why could he not marry?” I asked, growing interested in the tale. 

** Ah! why indeed!” she answered, curling her lips with mockery: 
“why cannot Harry Chandos? ‘The cases are somewhat parallel. It 
is the remembrance of Lottie which causes me to feel this interest in 
you, for you put me very much in mind of her, and I must try to save 

: * 
“There is nothing to save me from!” I answered, touched with her 
kindness, and feeling-ashamed of myself not to be more touched with it 
than I was. “Iam not likely to marry Mr. Chandos, or to be asked 
to marry him !” 

“« My dear, I don’t think I can be deceived. There zs love between 
you!” 

“You did not finish about Lottie,” I said, evading the question. 
“* Why could he not marry her?” 

“ Because he had a wife living, from whom he was separated.” 

“ At least, Mr. Chandos has not that.” 
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She remained silent, only looked at me. I am not sure but an idea 
struck me that the silence was strange. I could never tell afterwards 
whether or not it so struck me ¢hen. 

“T said the cases were somewhat parallel,” she slowly observed. 

“Scarcely, Mrs. Penn. Mr. Chandos at least does not deceive me. 
He says he cannot marry. His life is given up to sorrow.” 

“Given up to sorrow! He says that, does he? Anne, I have half 
a mind to tell you the truth. What is his sorrow, compared to that of 
poor Mrs. Chandos. I pity er.” 

“Who is Mrs. Chandos?” I interrupted, seizing on the opportunity 
to enquire on the subject that remained a puzzle, and thinking this kind 
woman might satisfy me. “They call her Lady Chandos’s daughter-in- 
law, but I cannot see how she can be so.” 

“ Mrs. Chandos was once Miss Ethel Wynne.” 

“ But who is her husband ?”. 

“ Ah, you may well ask. It is curious though that you should.” 

Was it the stress on the word “you” ?—was it that her face was so 
suggestive as it gazed into mine ?—or was it that the previous vague idea 
was growing into life? I knew not; I never have known. I only felt 
that I turned sick with an undefined doubt and dread as I waited for 
Mrs. Penn’s answer. She was a full minute, looking into my whitening 
face, before she gave it. 

“My poor stricken lamb! Has it never struck you who it might be? 
Speak.” 

Speak! I put up my trembling hand as if to beat off her words. 
That unholy idea—yes, it did seem to me unholy in those first confused 
moments—was growing into a great monster of fear. Mrs. Penn looked 
as if she could not take in enough of the signs. 

“What if her husband were Harry Chandos ?” 

With the strange noise surging in my ears—with my pulses standing 
cold and still, and then coursing on to fever-heat,—with my temples 
heated to burning pain—no wonder I could not weigh my words. 

“Oh, Mrs. Penn! Do not tell it me!” 

“Think you that you need telling, Anne? I can add something 
more. Never will Harry Chandos love again in this world, you 
or any one else, as passionately as he once loved Ethel Wynne.” 

My senses were getting confused; as if I no longer understood things. 
She went on. 

“ Husband and wife live apart sometimes, although they may inhabit 
the same roof. She and Harry Chandos parted ; it is years ago now ; she 
used him very ill; and I don’t suppose he has ever so much as 
touched her hand since, save in the very commonest courtesies of 
every-day life : and that only when he could not help himself. Passion 
has long been over between them ; they are civil when they meet ; 
nothing more. My poor child, you look ready to fall.” 
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I did fall. But not until she left the room. I fell on the ground, and 4 
let my head lie there in my shock of misery. Much that had been 
obscure before seemed to shine out clearly now; things to which I 
had wanted a clue, appeared to be plain. I wished I could die, there 
.as I lay, rather than have found him out in deceit so despicable. 


NOTHING BUT MISERY. 


CHAPTER XXII. ; 


THE sun shone brightly into my room in the morning, but thergll 
would be no more day’s sun for me. What a night I had passed!) 
If you have ever been deceived in the manner I had, you will under 3 
stand it ; if not, all the writing in the-world would fail to convey to you 
a tithe of the misery that was mine—afid that would be mine for years. 
‘tocome. Her husband! whilst he pretended to love me/ P 

All my study would now be to avoid Mr. Chandos. Entirely I could 
not; for we must meet at the daily repasts when he choose to sit down 
to them. In that I could not help myself. I was very silent that momg 
ing, and he was busy with his newspapers. 4 
'. He rode out after breakfast ; to:attend some county meeting, it we 
said; and returned at four o'clock. I remained in my room until. 7 
edness but I had to go down then, @ 

He appeased inclined to be thoroughly sociable ; talked and laughed; 7 
and told me of a ludicrous scene which had occurred at the meeting} 
but I was cold and reserved, scarcely answering him. He regarded me_ 
keenly, as if debating with himself what it eould be that had so changed 
my/manner.’ When the servants had withdrawn, I quitted my place at — 
- table, and sat down in a low chair near the fire. u 

“*Why.do you go'there?” said Mr. Chandos. “ You will take some ~ 
dessert ?” 

‘Not this evening.” 

“ But why?” 

“* My head aches.” E 

He quitted the table, came up, and stood before me. ‘‘ Anne, what ~ 
is the matter with you?” 

"My breath was coming quickly, my swelling heart seemed as if it 
mugt burst. . All the past rose up forcibly before me; he, a married 
man, had mocked me with his love ; had—oh, worse than all !—gained 
‘mine.’ It was.a. crying insult, and it was wringing bitterly every sense — 
- of feeling I possessed. Anything else I could have borne. Mrs. Penn ~ 
had hinted at some great.crime ; words of his own had confirmed it. 
Had he committed every crime known to man, I could better have for- “| 
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given it. “But for this deliberate deceit upon me, there could be no for- 
giveness : and there could be no cure, no comfort for my lacerated 


heart. 
-“ Are you angry with me for any cause? Have I offended you?” 


The question unnerved me worse than I was already unnerved. It 
did more, it raised all the ire of my spirit. A choice between. two evils 
only seemed to be left to me: either to burst into hysterical tears or 
to openly reproach Mr. Chandos?” The latter course came first. 

“ Why did you deceive me, Mr. Chandos ?” 

“ Deceive you !” 

“Ves, deceive me, and wretchedly deceive me,” I answered, in my 
, desperation ; neither caring nor quite knowing what it was I said. “How 
came you to speak to meat all of love, knowing wy it is that you 
cannot marry?” 

He bit his lip as he looked at me. ‘‘ Do you know why it is?” 

“T do now. I did not yesterday, as you may be very sure?” 

“Tt is impossible you can know it,” he rejoined, in some agitation. 

“Mr. Chandos, I do. Spare me from saying more. It is not a 
subject on which either you or I should enlarge.” 

“And pray, Anne, who was it that enlightened you ?” 

“ That is of no consequence,” I passionately answered, aroused more 
and more by the cool manner of his taking the reproach. “I know 
now what the barrier is you have more than once hinted at, and that is 
quite enough.” 

“You consider that barrier an insuperable one—that I ought not 
to have avowed my love?” , 

I burst into hysterical tears. It was the last insult: and the last 
feather, you know, breaks the camel’s back. Alas! we were at cross- 
purposes. 

“ Forgive me, Anne,” he sadly cried. ‘ Before I remembered that 
there might be danger in your companionship ; before I was aware that 
love could ever dawn for me, it had come, and was filling every crevice 
of my heart. It is stirring within me now as I speak to you. My 
pulses are thrilling with the bliss of your presence; my whole being’ 
tells of the gladness of heaven.” 

In spite of the cruel wrong; in spite of my own bitter misery ; in 
Spite of the ties to which he was bound, to hear the avowal of this deep 
tenderness, stirred with a rapture akin to his every fibre of my 
a love. -I know how terribly wrong it must seem; I know how 
wolse than wrong is the confession of it; but so #¢ was. I was but 
human. 

“T am aware that I have acted unwisely,” he pursued, his tone very 
subdued and repentant. “Still—you must not blame me too greatly. 
Circumstances are’at least as much in fault. We were thrown together, 
unavoidably ; I could not, for reasons, absent myself from home; you 
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were located in it. Of course I ought to have remembered that I was 
not free to love: but then, you see, the danger did not occur to my 
mind. If it had, I should have been cold as an icicle.” 

To hear him defend himself seemed worse than all. I had thought, 
if there lived one man on the face of the earth who was the soul of 
nobility, uprightness, honour, it was Harry Chandos. 

“Tt was the cruellest insult to me possible to be offered, Mr. 
Chandos.” 

“What was ?” i 

“ What was! The telling me of your love.” 

“ Anne, I told it you because—forgive my boldness !—I saw that you 
loved me.” 

Heaven help me! Yes, it wasso; I did love him. My face grew 
burning hot ; I beat my foot upon the carpet. 

“TI did the best that could be done: at least, I strove to do it. It 
was my intention to lay before you the unhappy case without disguise 
its whole facts and deterrent circumstances, and then to say—‘ Now 
marry me, or reject me ?’” 

“‘ How can you so speak to me, sir? Marry me! with—with—that 
barrier ?” 

“ But that barrier may be removed.” 

Oh. I saw now, or fancied I saw, the far-off thought he was driving 
at. Staying seemed to make matters worse; and I got up from my 
seat to leave him. 

“ Your turning out to be who you are—of course made the difficulty 
greater. I said so last night * 

“No, it does not,” I interrupted, with an impassioned sob, partly of 
love, partly of anger. ‘Whether I am regarded as a poor strange 
governess, or the daughter of Colonel Hereford, there could never, 
never be any excuse for you.” 

“Is that your final, calm opinion ?” he asked, standing before me to 
ask the question. 

“Tt is, Mr. Chandos. It will never change. You ought to despise 
me if it could.” 

“ Forgive, forgive me, Miss Hereford! Nothing remains for me now 
but to ask it.” 

I could not forgive him ; but I was spared saying it, for Hill opened 
the parlour-door in haste. 

“Mr. Harry, will you please go up to the west wing? At (ge: sir.” 

“ Any change, Hill?” 

“ No, sir, it’s not that. A little trouble.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Chandos is there, I suppose ?” 

“ Ves, sir.” 

Need he have asked that question, have mentioned her name in my 
presence? It struck me that it was a gratuitous insult. Mr. Chandos 
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followed Hill from the room, and as soon as I thought he was safe 
within the west wing, I flew up to my own chamber. 

Flew up with a breaking heart : a heart that felt its need of solitude, 
of being where it could indulge its own grief unseen, unmolested. I 
was not, however, to gain my chamber: for, at the entrance to the 
east wing stood Mrs. Penn, and she arrested me. 

“Come into my sitting-room,” she said. “ Mrs. Chandos will not be 
back for an hour. She is paying a visit to the west wing.” 

“Mr. Chandos also,” I replied, as indifferently as I could well 
speak. 

“Mr. Chandos also,” she assented, having paused to look in my face 
before speaking. “They meet there more frequently than the house 
suspects.” 

“But why may they not meet? Why is it that they live estranged— 
or appear to do so?” 

“ Sit you down,” she said, drawing me along the passage and into a 
small sitting-room. “Here is a warm seat by the fire. There is 
estrangement between Mr. and Mrs. Chandos, but how far it precisely 
extends I cannot tell you.” 

“J did not ask you how far the estrangement extended ; I asked you 
its cause.” 

“Be content with knowing what you do know, Miss Hereford, 
without inquiring into causes. The advice is offered you in kindness. 
I can tell you one thing, that never was more impassioned love given 
to woman than he at one time felt for Mrs. Chandos.” 

Ashamed Iam to confess that the words caused my heart to chill 
and my face to burn. I turned the latter where it could not be seen. 
Mrs. Penn continued. 

“He says he loves you, but, compared with the passion he once bore 
for Mrs: Chandos, his love for you is as zothing. Contrast the pale cold 
beams of the moon with the burning rays of the tropical sun, and you 
have a type of that passion, and of this one.” 

“Why do you say this to me? Is it well?” 

“I deem it well. I say it because I think it right that you should 
know it: were you my own child I should say more. You have 
one course only before you, my dear ; a plain and simple one.” 

“What is it?” 

“To quit Chandos.” 

“I shall not do that.” 

“Not do it?” 

“ No.” 

“Miss Hereford, you must. There lives not a more attractive 
man than Harry Chandos: and you are already three parts in his 
toils.” 

* “Tn his toils? I do not understand you, Mrs. Penn.” 
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“* My dear, I only alluded to toils of the heart. I don’t suppose he 
would so far forget himself as to attempt positive ones.” 

I would not answer her; I felt too indignant, and sat holding my 
throbbing temples. How dared she so speak to me? 

“Your own good sense ought to show you the necessity of leaving 
him. By this time to-morrow evening you must have put miles between 
yourself and Chandos,” she eagerly continued, as though she had a 
personal interest in my going. Hot, angry, flushed, I resented both 
the words and the advice. 

“Mrs. Penn, you are making too much of this. I think you have 
taken a wrong view of things: My heart is all right, thank you.” 

* Ts it!” she retorted. ‘You cannot stay on here, his companion. 
You cannot, Anne Hereford.” 

“JT will! Whether with him as a companion or without him is not 
of any moment—he will not eat me. But I do not quit Chandos until 
my légitimate plans call me away.” 

In point. of fact I had nowhere to go to; but I did not say that. 
All this, and her assumption of reading my love, drove me into a perfect 
fit of anger. 

Mrs. Penn paused, seemingly in deliberation, and when she next 
spoke it was in a whisper. 

“Has he given you any hint of what the dark cloud is that hangs 
over Chandos? Of the crime that was committed ?” 

** No.” 

“Tt was a very fearful crime: the greatest social crime forbidden in 
the Decalogue. When the police rode up here the other night I thought 
they had come for him. I know Mr. Chandos thought it.” 

“ For whom ?” 

“ For Mrs. Chandos’s husband,” she answered, in a sharp, irascible 
tone: ‘Why do you make me repeat it?” 

At least I thought she need not reiterate the word “ husband” in my 
ears. 

“Tt was murder,” she continued, “if* you wish to hear the plain 
English of it.” 

“Was there a trial ?” 

“No. That has to come. Certain”—she seemed to hesitate— 
“ proofs are being waited for. Poor Mrs. Chandos has not been quite 
right since: when the moon’is at the change and full they think her 
worse ; but at all times it is well that she should be under surveillance. 
That is why I am here.” 

I did not speak ; I was thinking. No doubt it was all true. 

“Poor thing! the blow was enough to turn her brain,” observed Mrs. 
Penn, musingly. “But I fancy she could never have been of strong in- 
tellect. A light, frivolous, butterfly i her ‘only recommendation her 
beauty and soft manner.” Baer 
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“What you told me before was, that she had used Mr. Chandos ill.” 

‘And so she did; very.’ But that was altogether a different matter, 
quite unconnected with what followed.” 

“ How did you become acquainted with these things, Mrs. Penn?” 

“In a perfectly legitimate manner. Believe, me, Anne, this house is 
no proper home for you; Harry Chandos is an unfitcompanion. Quit 
both to-morrow.” 

The pertinacity vexed me nearly beyond bearing. “I'll think of it,” 
I said, sharply ; and getting up quickly, made my escape from the room 
and the east wing. 

Not any too soon. To go to the’east wing was against the law, and 
as I turned into my own room, Mrs. Chandos was coming down the 
gallery, Mr. Chandos by her side. 

“When will you get it for me, Harry?” she was saying as they 
passed my door. 

“Shortly, I hope. The booksellers here may have to send to London 
for it, but I’ll see that you have it as soon as possible.” 

He held open the door of the east wing for her to enter, and then 
took his way down stairs. I followed presently. Tea would be waiting, 
and I expected to preside at it. How could I absent myself from the 
routine of the house and the oak-parlour—I, who was but there on suf- 
ferance, an interloper? Were the circumstances that had passed such 
as that I—a lady born, and reared to goodness and modesty and all 
right instincts—ought to make a commotion over? No. AndI felt 
as if I could bite my-tongue to pieces for having said what I did to Mr. 
Chandos just now." Henceforth, I would hold on my course in calm 
self-respect ; meeting him civilly, forgetting, and believing that he forgot, 
anything undesirable that had passed. As to the ‘‘crime” spoken of by 
Mrs. Penn—well, I thought it cow/d not be: crime of any sort seemed 
so entirely incompatible with Mr. Chandos. 

And my love? Qh, don’t make me speak of it. I could only 
resolve to beat it down, down, whenever it rose in my heart. Others 
had suffered, so must I. 

He did not appear at tea. I drank mine with what relish I might, 
and Joseph came for the things. Ah, what passion is like unto love ? 
None can control it. I:had resolved to put it away from me, and 
that whole evening it was uppermost! Fifty times I caught myself 
yearning for his presence, and saying to myself unbidden that life was a 
blank without him. Very shortly after taking away the tea-tray, Joseph 
came in again. 

“T am going to close the shutters, miss.” 

“Very well. Who ordered it to be done ?” 

“The master.” 

“The master” meant. Mr. Chandos. As Joseph put aside the white 
curtains to get to the shutters, I looked out. Pacing the lawn in the 
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moonlight, with his arms folded and his head bent, was Mr. Chandos; 
pacing it as one in pain. And yet he had thought of me in the midst of 
it ; of my possible timidity, and desired that the shutters should be closed. 

It was nearly ten o’clock when he came into the parlour for some 
papers. I concluded he was going to his own sitting-room. 

“Good night !” he said, holding out his hand as usual. 

Should I take it? A momentary debate with myself, and then I 
shook hands coldly with him. Had I not decided to let the past be as 
though it had never been? And all the display of resentment possible 
would not convert bad into good. 

Days went on; days of an unsatisfactory life. The physician, 
Dr. Laken, came over, and stayed two of them. Of Mr. Chandos I 
saw but little: he was out and about, and more than usual in the west 
wing. I seemed estranged from every body. Mrs, Penn I shunned ; 
Mr. Chandos was just courteous to me, nothing more ; and I had never 
been intimate with any one else in the house. 

And now I resolved to leave. It would not look zow as though I 
hurried away in passion, or because I feared my own love. Heaven 
knows I wished ‘to do right, whatever it cost me; and reason pointed 
out that to remain longer was not only inexpedient but might be looked 
upon as such. The life for me was beginning to be intolerable. He 
was with me at times, the very fact of his presence feeding the love that 
held possession of me ; and the image of Mrs. Chandos up-stairs began 
to haunt me as a spectre. It was not possible longer to deceive my- 
self with fine resolutions ; my eyes were opened to the fact that I could 
not begin to forget him or to love him less so long as I stayed at 
Chandos. 

I wrote to Madame de Mellissie, telling her that I felt obliged to 
cancel: my engagement with her, and should quit Chandos. Then I 
wrote to the Misses Barlieu, asking them to receive me while I looked 
out for another situation, and begging them not to refuse me on the 
score of the fever: I was not afraid of it, I said’; I need not go near the 
infirmary. But I truly hoped and expected it had by that time passed. 

It was a fine afternoon, and a fancy came over me to take the letters 
to the village post-office instead of leaving them on the hall-table, so I 
put my things on. In going out at the portico I met Mrs. Penn. 

“Do you know that you are looking ill—that this struggle is telling 
upon you?” she abruptly exclaimed, but in a tone full of kindness. 
“ Why don’t you make an effort, and quit it ?” 

“ The effort is made,” I answered, half in anger, half in despair, as I 
held to her view the letters in my hand. “ Here is the announcement 
to those who will, I hope, receive me. I must wait for an answer, and 
then I bid adieu to Chandos.” 

“« My dear, you have done well,” she answered, as she passed into the 
house, and I out of the portico. 
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Leaning against the wall, on the far side, was Mr. Chandos, who must 
have heard what had been said. That she was unconscious of his 
vicinity, I was certain, and, for myself, I started when I saw him. He 
said something, but I made as if I did not hear, and went quickly on. 

The post-office was farther than I thought. I picked some ferns and 
blackberries ; and I lingered on my road in miserable musing. By the 
time I turned to go home again, it had grown dusk. There was a lane 
near to Chandos, which led to a small entrance-gate at an obscure part 
of the grounds: the laurel-gate it was called, because many laurels 
grew near it. By taking this way I should cut off a good portion of 
the road, and down the lane I turned. Very much to my surprise, I 
came by and by to a cottage. A cottage I had never seen before; and 
was very sorry to see it now, for it showed me that I had tured 
down the wrong lane. 

It was the waste of time that vexed me; but all I could do was’ to 
retrace my steps and take the right lane. It was nearly dark night when I 
at length got to the laurel-gate; some of the stars were shining, 

The gate was unlatched, as if the last person who passed through had 
omitted to close it. A narrow path led to other narrow paths, which 
branched off through the trees; I hesitated which to take, not being 
certain which would lead me soonest to the house; and as I stood 
thinking, a dark form came following me down the lane. It was Mr. 
Edwin Barley’s. 

The dark night, the superstition attaching to the place, the proximity 
of the man I so dreaded, brought enough of terror. He might be 
coming to seize me and claim me then! ‘The fear lent me wings. 
Flying up a path at hazard, I never ceased the speed until I was in the 
broad walk, and close—it was rather curious that it should be so—to 
Mr. Chandos. He was coming in from an errand to the lodge. 

With a sense of protection that was as a very balm to my spirit, I 
rested my hand on his arm. All considerations were merged in the 
moment's terror. I forgot his great offence; I forgot my own self- 
esteem : standing there, he appeared to me only as a great and power 
ful protector, one in whom I might find safety and shelter. 

“Oh, Mr. Chandos! In mercy take care of me!” 

Once more, as if nothing wrong had stepped between us, he held me 
against his side. He must have felt the throbs of my beating heart. 

“What has alarmed you?” he asked, in a tone a great deal too full 
of tenderness. 

My only answer was to draw back amid the side-trees, that I_ might 
be hidden from Edwin Barley. Mr. Chandos came and stood there 
also. 

“What is it, Anne? Theghost? Or Edwin Barley again?” 

My senses were in a degree returning to me, and I told him what had 
Occurred ; turning my head to listen still. 
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“He will not follow you here. As to the lane, usage has made it 
public property, and he has a right to walk in it if he chooses.” 

I turned to the house. He quietly put my arm within his. ‘“‘ Suffer 
it to be so for an instant, Anne ; you are trembling still.” 

And so we went on thus. 

“ What was it I heard you say to Mrs. Penn about quitting Chandos?” 

“‘T think the time has come for me to quit it. Ifthe Misses Barlieu 
can receive me, I shall go to them. I have written to ask.” 

“ That’s the letter you have been so far to post! Were you afraid 
I should intercept it ?—as mine was intercepted !” 

“Not that. I thought the walk would be pleasant.” 

“ Rather too late a one, nevertheless !” 

I did not tell him I had-wasted my time in it, picking ferns, eating 
blackberries, thinking and finally losing my way. ‘What's this?” 
said Mr. Chandos. 

He alluded to the handful of ferns I carried, and without ceremony 
took one of the best sprays and put it in his coat ‘as a keepsake.” 

“If you are to leave, Anne, I must have something to remind me of 
you, you know !” 

There was a light sound in his voice, which seemed to say he treated 
the notion of my leaving as a jest ; as if he knew I should not go. 

“I shall leave, Mr. Chandos !” 

“Not just yet, at any rate. Madame de Mellissie left you with us, 
and to her only can we resign you !” 

“T have written to Madame de Mellissie also, telling her I now take 
my plans upon myself.” 

“Oh, been posting that letter also, I suppose! Go you must not, 
Anne; I cannot part with you.” . 

Every right feeling within me rose in rebellion against the avowal, 
and I strove to withdraw my arm, but my strength was as nothing in his 
firm grasp. 

“‘T cannot part with you, I say; it would be like parting with life. 

These last few days—when we have been living in estrangement—have 
sufficed to show me what it would be were you to be away entirely. 
And so , 
. “But you know you ought not to say this to me, Mr. Chandos!” I 
interrupted, speaking passionately and through my blinding tears. “It 
is unworthy of you. What have I done that you should so insult 
me ?” 

“Listen to me for a minute, Anne. I have been weighing things 
calmly and dispassionately; it has been my employment since the night 
of the explanation, when you told me you had become cognizant of 
preventing circumstances. I have endeavoured to judge unselfishly, as 
though the interest lay with another—not with myself; and I confess I 
cannot see any good reason why you should not become my wife. I 
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mean, of course, later ; when difficulties that exist now shall be removed 
from my path.” 

It was strangely unaccountable to hear him speak in this manner! I 
had always deemed him to be of a most honourable nature, one to 
whom the bare allusion of anything not good, and perfect, and upright, 
would be distasteful. Before I knew of existing circumstances, it had 
been bad enough to speak to me of love ; but now 

Whether he had taken my silence for acquiescence I know not ; I 
suppose there can be no doubt of it; but he suddenly bent his head 
and left some kisses on my face. Was he insane, or only a bad 
man ? 

“T coudd not help it,” he hastily murmured, in agitation. “I know it 
is wrong and foolish, but a man has not always his actions under cold 
control. Forgive me, Anne! Stay here to gladden me: and hope, 
with me, that things will work round. I should not bid you do so 
without good reason.” 

A variety of emotions nearly choked me. His words told upon me 
worse than his kisses. How could things work round so that he might 
be free,-save by one event, the death of his wife ?>—and she was young 
and healthy! “How dared he during this, her life, urge me to remain 
there to gladden him? But for the strongest control, I should have 
burst into hysterical tears, born of indignation and of excitement ; and 
little recked I what I said in my passion, as I wrenched my arm away 
from him. 

“Things work round, Mr. Chandos! Are your thoughts glancing to 
a second murder ?” 

I borrowed the word from Mrs. Penn’s mysterious communication— 
which I had not believed. It was very bad of me to say it; I know 
that; but when in a passion of confusion one does not wait to choose 
words. 

* Anne, you might have spared me that reproach,” he rejoined, in a 
subdued tone of pain. 

“ How have you spared me?” 

“Tt may end brightly yet; it may indeed. What’s that ?” 

A rustling amidst the dense shrubs on the right caused the question, 
Possibly with an idea that it might be Edwin Barley, Mr. Chandos 
quitted me to look. I darted across the road, and plunged amidst the 
trees, intending to get on by a bye-path, andso escape him. Suddenly 
I came upon Lizzy Dene, talking toa man. She started back, with a 
faint cry. , 

‘“‘T am going right for the house, am I not, Lizzy?” 

“Quite so, miss. Take the path on the right when you come to the 
weeping elm-tree.” 

I had nearly. gained the tree, when Lizzy Dene came up with me. 
The woman seemed to be in agitation as great as mine. 
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“Miss,” she began, “will you do me a favour, and not mention who 
you saw me talking to?” 

“T should be clever to mention it, Lizzy. I don’t know him.” 

“ But, please miss, not to say you saw me talking to any one. The 
young man is not a sweetheart, I do assure you; he is a relation; but 
those servants are dreadful scandal-mongers.” 

“You need not fear; it is no affair of mine. And I am not in the 
habit of telling tales to servants.” 

She continued to walk a little behind me. It seemed I was to have 
nothing but encounters. There, on a garden-chair, as we turned on to 
the lawn, sat Mrs. Penn. 

“J am sitting here to recover breath,” she said, in answer to my word 
of exclamation. “It has been taken away by surprise. I don’t quite 
know whether I am awake or dreaming.” 

“‘ Have you seen the ghost, ma’am?” asked Lizzy, breathlessly, putting 
her own comment on the words. 

“Well, I don’t know; I should just as soon have expected to see one 
as Lady Chandos. She was in the pine-walk.” 

“Impossible, Mrs. Penn !” 

“Impossible or possible, Miss Hereford, Lady Chandos it was,” she 
answered, in a resolute tone. “I can tell you I rubbed my eyes when 
I caught sight of her, believing they must see things that were not. She 
wore a black silk cloak and had a black hood over her head. It was 
certainly Lady Chandos; she seemed to be walking to take the 
air.” 

To hear that any lady, bed-ridden, as may be said, was suddenly walk- 
ing abroad on a damp dark night to take the air, was nearly unbe- 
lievable. It was quite so to Lizzy Dene. . Her eyes grew round with 
wonder as they were turned on Mrs. Penn. 

“Then I say with miss here that it’s just impossible. My lady’s no 
more capable of walking out, ma’an., than ” 

“T tell you I saw her,” conclusively interrupted Mrs. Penn. “It was 
twenty minutes ago, at the turn from dusk to dark. I came and sat down 
here, waiting for her to.pass me: which she has not done. But I sup- 
pose there are other paths by which she could gain the house. Lizzy 
how obstinate you look over it !” 

“And enough to make me, ma’am; when I know that my lady it 
could not be.” 

“Do you see much of her?” asked Mrs. Penn. 

“Me! Neither me nor nobody else, ma’am. If ever Hill calls me 
to help with a room in the west wing, my lady has first been moved out 
of it. Since her illness, Hill does the work there herself. No, no; it 
never was my lady. Unless—unless—oh, goodness, grant it may not 
be !—unless she’s dead !” 

“Why, what does the girl mean?” cried Mrs. Penn, tartly. 
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Lizzy Dene had suddenly flown into one of her rather frequent phases 
of superstition, and began to explain with a shivering sob. 

“It is just this,” she whispered, glancing timidly over her shoulder. 
“ Hill was in some distress at mid-day ; we servants asked her what was 
the matter, and she said my lady was worse ; as ill as she could be. 
Now, it is well known, in the moment of death, people have appeared 
to others at a distance. I think my lady must have died, and it was 
her spirit that Mrs. Penn has just seen in the pine-walk. Oh! ah! oh!” 

Lizzy Dene wound up with three shrieks. In some curiosity—to say 
the least of it—we crossed the lawn. It was curious that Lady Chandos, 
if worse, should be abroad. Hickens was at the hall-door, looking out 
probably for me. It was past dinner-time. ; 

“ How is Lady Chandos?” I impulsively asked. 

“T have not thought to inquire this evening, miss. I suppose, much 
as usual.” 

“Tsn’t she dead?” put in Lizzy. 

“Dead!” he echoed, staring at the girl. ‘“ Anyway there’s a basin 
of arrowroot just gone up for her, and I never heard that dead people 
could eat. What crotchet have you got in your head now, Lizzy 
Dene ?” 

I think we all looked a little foolish. Mrs. Penn laughed as she ran 
in; Lizzy Dene went round to the servants’ entrance. 

“ Hickens,” I said, in a low tone, passing him to go upstairs, “I have 
the headache, and shall not take any dinner. Perhaps Harriet will 
kindly light a bit of fire in my room, and bring me up some tea.” 

For I had caught a glimpse of Mr. Chandos and the dinner, both 
waiting for me in the oak-parlour. 


(Za be continued.) 
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LADY RALEIGH AND LADY RICH. 


N approaching the subject of the lives of the two women whose 
] names stand at the head of this paper, we would lead the reader 
to the top of a calm, still pinnacle in the realm of history, and would 
bid him look down upon two pictures of human life. Elizabeth Throg- 
morton and Lady Penelope Devereux were contemporaries, and in 
some respects their lives were similar. Both were beautiful and highly- 
gifted women. The slender fingers of both were almost as familiar 
with the threads of Court intrigue as with those of their embroidery. 
They shone at the same Court pageants. The fatal axe made mourners 
of both—one for a husband, the other for a brother. Yet, notwith- 
standing this apparent likeness which, at first sight strikes us in their 
stories, their careers were in reality as much contrasted as the dawn of 
day with its close; and for this reason it is interesting to look at them 
together. The form of Elizabeth Throgmorton, when it first issues 
forth from the comparative obscurity in which her earliest years are 
hidden, appears to us in the midst of a cloud that dims the glory of her 
womanhood. But as we watch her onward course, that cloud clears 
away, and we see her path in truth brighten more and more to a perfect 
day. The form of the Lady Penelope shines upon us at first surrounded 
by a noon-day splendour of ideal grace and purity, that poets loved to 
celebrate. But as we go on with the record of her existence, a shadow 
falls upon the page, and the closing sentences are very dark indeed— 
dark as the night upon the mountains. 

Elizabeth Throgmorton was the daughter of one of those good old 
English families that tread upon the skirts of the robes of nobility without 
being positively wrapped inthem. The Lady Penelope, the daughter of 
the Earl of Essex, was brought up on a higher step of the social ladder. 
Well-born English girls were in those days allowed a very free access 
to the garden of knowledge ; and the women of the present age, who 
demand for their sex the privilege of a classical education, are only 
claiming their birthright. Penelope was, no doubt, taught Greek 
and Latin, as well as two or three modern languages, and was thus 
made a companion that could charm a Sidney and a Spenser. She 
was probably more instructed in artificial grace, and less in straight- 
forward honesty, than Elizabeth Throgmorton. This may account for 
the very different parts they took in the Court intrigues in which they 
were so often mixe ‘ - 

The Earl of Essex died when the Lady Penelope was fifteen. Onhis @ 
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death-bed he expressed an explicit wish to those who stood around him 
that the treaty of marriage between his daughter and Sir Philip Sidney 
might be continued and completed as soon as possible. But the will of 
the dead father was disregarded by the young lady’s surviving relations; 
Penelope and Sidney were seperated just when the careless friendship 
which the young man and the girl felt for each other was ripening intoa 
strong attachment; and Essex’s daughter was given in marriage to Lord 
Rich, a middle-aged nobleman of large income, little brains, and less 
heart. This blighting of her first and only pure love must be kept in 
mind by those who blame too violently the faults of poor Penelope’s 
future life; they must remember in how difficult and dangerous a 
position at a brilliant Court her relations placed her, by taking her away 
from the man to whom, under paternal sanction, her affections had been 
given, to make her the wife of one who was in every way distasteful to 
her. We are certain that none of the evil of Penelope’s after-life origi- 
nated with Philip Sidney. Whatever it may have cost him to conquer 
his passion for her, that most perfect of Christian gentlemen never most 
assuredly approached after her marriage the daughter of his dead friend 
with any words save those of chivalrous respect. It is true that she 
was the Stella of his verse; but in those days it was no unusual thing for 
poets to celebrate in high-flown terms the charms of women between 
whom and themselves there had never passed more than the friendly 
courtesies of daily life. 

For the first few years of her married life we have reason to think that 
the conduct of Lady Rich was comparatively blameless; therefore, Sidney 
committed no offence against virtue in making her the theme of his muse. 
Elizabeth Throgmorton, on the contrary, was not led an unwilling bride 
to the altar before she had well reached the threshold of womanhood. 
She lived on quietly in her home, until at length her father procured for 
her a place in the Queen’s household. Then Bessie went forth into the 
world. Let us pause for a moment, while fancy conjures up the bright 
shadows of some of those with whom she mixed at Court. Itis an 
autumn day in the forest of Woodstock. Upon the breeze is borne the 
silver chime of a horn, and the bell-like challenge of a hound who is 
feathering on the scent of his game. Down a broad woodland glade 
there rides a gallant array. The centre of the party is a lady, who sits 
her horse with singularly graceful dignity. She is past her prime ; but the 
complexion is still brilliantly changeful, the eye is still animated, the hand 
that strokes her palfrey’s glossy neck is still a model ; the voice in which 
she calls to the huntsmen to lay on the dogs is still musically clear as the 
note of aclarion. This is the great Queen herself, whom it is somewhat 
the fashion with young authors of the present day to write down and 
decry. Knowing little of female character (that most difficult of studies 
for men) they magnify a womanly love of admiration, and a timidity which 
kept her from ever being able to make up her mind to trust her 
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heart and hand with any man, into grave irregularities of life, while irri- 
tability of temper in one so sorely tried as she was, is labelled cruelty of 
disposition by these writers. We do not say that Elizabeth was faultless ; 
she was far from it. But we do say that, whenwe remember the lion-like 
way in which she literally made her own breast the shield of Pro- 
testantism, and the dauntless courage with which she stood on the 
prow of “the ship of state,” when it was passing through one of the 
most critical storms that ever threatened the fortunes of England, we 
deem ourselves bound in duty to speak of her in no words save 
those of reverent forbearance and tender gratitude. But who is 
that lady whose loveliness is rendered so piquant by the contrast 
between her bright golden’ hair and strongly marked black eye- 
brows? that lady whose dark eyes and flexible mouth are full of 
such changeful expression, that you call her an angel and something 
very much the reverse, in almost the same breath? This is Lady Rich; 
and he with the open, reckless face, whose hunting-cap she is playfully 
tapping with her riding-whip, is Lord Southampton, who, notwithstand- 
ing all his shortcomings, has been canonized by Shakespeare’s friend- 
ship for him. The man who looks so sadly at Lady Rich with his 
thoughtful eyes, is Philip Sidney. In a woody alley near at hand 
there lingers another pair, who are continually glancing stealthily 
towards the Queen, to see whether she is observing them. The lady is 
tall and elegant, and of a very goodly presence. Her blue eyes are at 
once gentle and intelligent ; her hair is of that rich brown tint, shaded 
with auburn, which is so peculiarly English, and her lips (those keys to 
a woman’s temper) are very full and sweet. This is Bessie Throg- 
morton ; but when we come to her companion beside her, we pause, 
dazzled by the light that streams from a quadruple crown of genius, 
We dare not seek to describe him who was at once the poet, the: states- 
man, the soldier, and the historian: the man of great deeds and small 
rewards. We only say that his name is Walter Raleigh. 

But space bids us hasten. Soon after her arrival at Court, Elizabeth 
Throgmorton had gained that dangerous prize, the love of the Queen's 
prime favourite, Sir Walter Raleigh. When we have mentioned this 
act we come to the only dark cloud in Bessie’s story ; a cloud which 
darkened what should have been the fairest portion of her life. Before 
long, Court scandal was very busy with the doings of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, the captain of the Queen’s Guard, and Mistress Throgmorton, 
the lady-in-waiting. The report soon reached the Queen’s ears, and 
having proved the truth of it, and being justly incensed, she ordered 
both offenders into separate confinement, where they remained for some 
little time. We cannot be very sorry for Bessie Throgmorton, because 
she deserved her punishment ; but perhaps something may be said in 
her vindication, when we recollect the coarse customs of those days, 
and mention the fact that in that age a solemn act of betrothal, such as 
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had probably taken place between Raleigh and herself, was regarded in 
some sort as a marriage. On his release from confinement, Raleigh 
(who was, we believe, with all his failings and errors, at bottom a truly 
religious man) made Elizabeth Throgmorton his lawful wife, and after 
that period we never hear of the name of any other woman as in the 
remotest degree connected with his. As for Lady Raleigh, she atoned for 
her fault in a characteristically English and Protestant manner : namely, 
by devoting every energy of her heart and mind to her husband during 
his life, and by long years of faithful widowhood after his death. It 
was only after a considerable space of time, and after the conquest of 
Cadiz, and when many other great exploits of his sword and his brain 
had been performed, that Sir. Walter Raleigh was restored to the queen’s 
favour. As for Lady Raleigh, Elizabeth seems to have treated her with 
coldness to the end of her days. ‘This persistent rigour arose in part, 
no doubt, from her still unforgotten anger for Bessie’s misdeeds, and 
partly also, it must be confessed, from her wrath with Raleigh for ever 
having married at all. Elizabeth certainly had what appears to us 
quite an insane fancy for keeping single both her courtiers and her 
ladies. While Lady Raleigh was thus under a partial eclipse, Lady 
Rich was leading a very prosperous, and, in some respects, highly 
intellectual life. Her husband’s position and large income enabled her 
to keep open house, and into her spacious saloons thronged all the 
handsomest gallants of the Court, as well as the most distinguished men 
of letters, who found in her a generous and appreciative patroness. 

The life of Lady Rich was passed more constantly in and about the 
Court than that of Lady Raleigh, who spent part of her time at her 
husband’s noble country-seat of Sherbourne Castle, where she employed 
herself in watching over her little son, in gardening, and other quiet do- 
mestic pursuits. Lady Rich was the mother of two or three children, 
whom she does not seem to have regarded with any very strong affection. 
At this period of her life every fibre of her passionate nature was entwined 
around her brother, the Earl of Essex, the man whose handsome person 
So contrasted with his distorted heart—the man who, had his mind 
formed a strong enough column to support the vast edifice of his ambi- 
tion, would have been at the head of European politics. We shall not 
enter here into the great gladiatorial struggle for power and life between 
Raleigh and Essex which England witnessed towards the close of 
Elizabeth’s reign. It is certain that, while it lasted, the feelings of Lady 
Raleigh and Lady Rich towards each other must have been, to say the 
least, of the most inimical kind. Each woman knew well that the 
forfeit to be paid for failure in that deadly game would be the head that 
was dearest to her on earth; and as both were possessed of a con- 
siderable degree of female finesse, they were constantly weaving subtle 
schemes for the help of their respective champions. Penelope was the 
cleverer plotter of the two, yet Bessie was the one who saw her hero 
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triumph ; but it was a very sad triumph, as Raleigh felt when he with- 
drew from the sight of his enemy’s execution—to weep alone; and 
Bessie’s softer nature must have suffered acutely at the part which she 
had been forced to take in bringing about his destruction. The loss 
of her brother seems to have had a hardening effect upon the character, 
of Lady Rich. After that event her course of life very rapidly de- 
teriorated, and soon she began that disgraceful connection with Lord 
Mountjoy which ended in her quitting entirely her husband’s house. 

Notwithstanding the coldness with which the Queen had latterly 
treated her, Lady Raleigh must have suffered no slight distress when 
her old mistress lay dying on the floor of her palace. We all know 
well the tragic and characteristic scene which closed the days of the last 
of the Tudors, and we shall therefore not pause to describe it here. The 
effect, however, which the account of that scene must have produced in 
the mind of the England of that day, must have been immense; and 
Bessie, as she recalled her earliest happy residence in the Court at the 
Queen’s side, and reflected that her husband had lost in Elizabeth a 
true, though a somewhat severe, friend, must have felt upon the subject 
more keenly than any one. The funeral knell of the Queen was, in 
truth, also the knell of the good fortune of Raleigh and his wife. Soon 
after the accession of James the First, Sir Walter Raleigh, it is supposed 
chiefly at the instigation of Cecil, who always hated and feared him, was 
put under arrest, and then began those many years of captivity which 
were so painful to him, but which, from his conduct throughout the 
course of them, look so glorious in the eyes of posterity. Of Lady 
Rich there is little more to be told. For some years she continued to 
live on as Lady Rich, under the roof of Lord Mountjoy. During this 
period, James the First and his Queen received her as well as they 
received the most virtuous ladies in the kingdom; a fact which proves 
the moral deterioration of the Court since the days of Elizabeth, and 
which may perhaps offer some slight extenuation for Penelope. When, 
however, a little while before his death, Lord Mountjoy made her his wife, 
James, with that inexplicable perversity which seems to have directed 
so many of his actions, forbade her to appear at Court. Lady Mount- 
joy did not long survive her husband. After his death she spent her 
time lying on the ground dressed in deep mourning, with her long 
golden hair flowing around her. She refused to eat, and the beautiful 
mouth that had once spoken sweet words of praise to Spenser, poured 
forth nothing but sobs and bitter cries to God for mercy ; while the fair 
hands that Sidney had so often reverently kissed, were clasped in 
agonized prayer. At length, worn out in body and mind, and with, let 
us trust, true penitence in her heart, she passed away from the world. 
Such was the end of her whose early career had been so bright. 

Lady Raleigh lived and suffered for many years after Stella was dead. 
It is during the captivity of her husband that the character of Bessie — 
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shines brightest. By day she was allowed to be with him, but by night 
she and her children withdrew to a little house that commanded a view 
of the Tower, where he was confined. There she watched till the light 
in his window was extinguished ; there she rose at early dawn to catch 
a glimpse of his form as he paced the walks of the Tower garden. 
Throughout the whole of those long years of captivity, Lady Raleigh 
worked unweariedly in her husband’s service. Once only during that 
long imprisonment did she give way to serious complaints in her hus- 
band’s presence. This was when James, in his vile cupidity, stripped her 
and her children of all their remaining possessions ; but, had she then 
been silent, she would have been more or less than woman. It must 
have been a very touching sight to see that still young and beautiful lady, 
with her pretty boys, enter every morning that gloomy old fortress to 
spend there their day. Thus time passed on till Bessie’s husband had 
grown grey in captivity,and Bessie’s eldest son had grown a comely youth. 
Then came that mockery of freedom granted to Raleigh by James, and 
the unlucky expedition toAmerica. With no one but her youngest boy left 
to console her now, Bessie went sorrowfully but steadily about her daily 
duties, while from time to time dark tidings reached her from beyond the 
sea—tidings which told her how her eldest son had fallen fighting gal- 
lantly, and how the only gold and gems Raleigh had found were those 
that glittered in his fevered visions as he lay stricken down by disease, 
with scarce a hand to tend him. There could have been but mournful 
joy between the husband and wife on the former’s return, for both knew 
that he had come Home to die. Very rapidly hereupon, in truth, fol- 
lowed the mock judgment, and the murder (we can call it nothing else) 
in Palace Yard. James had got rid of his greatest subject ; the malig- 
nant hatred of Cecil and the King of Spain was satisfied, and Bessie was 
awidow. We will not attempt to pry into the sanctuary of her grief, 
for there are seasons in which silence is the best eloquence. We are 
writing the story of Lady Raleigh, and not that of her husband, or 
we should indulge here in a page of hearty invective against James for 
his base, cowardly, and cruel conduct throughout all these transactions. 
Lady Raleigh lived for many years as a widow. She led a still and 
beautiful life, never mixing much in society, and having few other com- 
panions than her only surviving son, Carew, and her husband’s memory. 
At length she went to him. Let us, as we look back at those past days, 
be thankful for the “sweeter manners and purer laws” that reign among 
ourselves ; while at the same time we hold zealously fast the inheritance 
of light which the men and women of that rougher, but stronger age, 
won for us. Let us learn from the stories of the two women whose 
lives we have been glancing at, that light and darkness mingle very 
closely together in this world, and that therefore we should be slow to 
condemn the fallen, and never too certain of any good in ourselves. 
ALICE KING, 
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COMING HOME TO HIM. 


HE year was getting on. Summer fruits were ripening. It had 
been a warm spring, and hot weather was upon us early. 

One fine Sunday morning, George Reed came out of his cottage and — 
turned up Piefinch Lane. His little girls were with him, one in either 
hand, in their clean cotton frocks and pinafores, and straw hats, 
People had gone into church, and the bells had ceased. Reed had not 
been constant in attendance since the misfortune in the winter, when 
Major Parrifer put him into prison. The month’s imprisonment had 
altered him ; his daughter Cathy’s mysterious absence had altered him 
more; he seemed not to like to face people, and any trifle was made an 
excuse to himself to keep away from service. To-day it was afforded 
by the baby’s illness. Reed said he would take the little girls out a bit 
to keep the place quiet. 

Rumours were abroad that he had heard once from Cathy; that she 
told him she should came back some day and surprise him and the 
neighbours, and she was “all right, and he had no call to fret after her.” 
Whether this was truth, or pure rumour, Reed did not say: he was a 
closer man than he used to be. 

Lifting the children over a stile in Piefinch Langg Reed strolled along 
the cross path of the field. It brought him to the high hedge that 
skirted the premises of Major Parrifer. The man had taken it by 
chance, because it was a quiet walk. He was passing along slowly, the 
children having run into the field, on which the second crop of grass was 
beginning to grow, when voices on the other side the hedge struck on 
his ear. Reed gently put some of the foliage aside, and looked through, 
just as Major Parrifer had looked through the hedge in Piefinch Lane at 
him that Sunday morning some few months before. 

Major Parrifer had been suffering from a slight temporary indisposi- 
tion. He did not consider himself sufficiently recovered to attend 
service, but neither was he ill enough to lie in bed. With the departure 

" of his family for church, the Major had come strolling out in the garden 
in an airy dressing-gown, and there saw his gardener picking peas. 

*‘Holloa, Hotty! This ought to have been done before.” 

‘Yes, sir, I know it; I’m a little late,” answered Hotty; “I shall, 
have done in two or three minutes. The cook makes a fuss if I pick 
em too early; she says they don’t eat so well.” 

The. peas were for the delectation of the Major’s own palate, so he, 
found no more fault. Hotty went on with his work, and the Major g 
a general look round. On a wall near, at right angles with the hed 
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through which Reed was then peering, some fine apricots were growing, 
green yet. 

“These apricots want thinning, Hotty,” observed the Major. 

“T have thinned ’em some, sir.” 

“Not enough. Our apricots were not as fine last year as they ought 
to have been. I said then they had not had sufficient room to grow.: 
Green apricots are always useful ; they make the best tart known.” 

Major Parrifer walked to the greenhouse, outside which a small 
basket was hanging, brought it back, and began to pick some of the 
apricots where they looked too thick. Reed, outside, watched the pro- 
cess—not alone. As luck had it, a man appeared in the field path, who 
proved to be Gruff Blossom, the Jacobsons’ groom, coming home to 
spend Sunday with his friends. Reed made a sign to Blossom for 
silence, and caused him to look on also. 

With the small basket half full, the Major desisted, thinking possibly 
he had plucked enough, and turned away carrying it. Hotty came out 
from the peas then, his task finished. They strolled slowly down the 
path by the hedge; the Major first, Hotty a step behind, talking about 
late and early peas, and whether Prussian blues or marrowfats were the 
best eating. 

“Do you see those weeds in the onion-bed ?” suddenly asked the 
Major, stopping.as they were passing it. 

Hotty turned his head to look. A few weeds certainly had sprung up. 
He’d attend to it on the morrow, he told his master; and then said 
something about the work accumulating almost beyond him, since the 
boy had been at home ill. 

“Pick them out now,” said the Major; “there’s not a dozen of 
them.” 

Hotty stooped to do as he was bid. The Major made no more ado 
but stooped also, he himself uprooting quite half of the weeds. Not 
much more, in all, than the dozen he had spoken of : and then they went 
on with their baskets to the house. 

Never had George Reed experienced so much gratification since the 
day he came out of prison. ‘“ Did you see the Major at it?—thinning 
his apricots and pulling up his weeds?” he asked of Gruff Blossom. 
And Blossom’s reply, gruff as usual, was to ask what might be supposed 
to ail his eyes that he shouldn’t see. 

“Very good,” said Reed. 

One evening in the following week, when we were sitting out on the 
lawn, the Squire smoking, Mrs. Todhetley nursing her face in her hand, 
with tooth-ache as usual, Tod teazing Hugh and Lena, and I up in 
the beech-tree, a horseman. rode in. It proved to be Mr. Jacobson. 
Dwarf Giles took his horse, and he came and sat down on the bench. 
The Squire asked him what he’d take, and he choose cidengiiift was so 
thirsty he said. Which Thomas brought. 
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“* Here’s a go,” began Mr. Jacobson. ‘Have you heard what’s up?” 

“T’ve not heard anything,” answered the Squire. 

“Major Parrifer has got a summons served him for working in his 
garden on a Sunday, and is to appear before the magistrates to-morrow,” 
continued old Jacobson, drinking off a glass of cider at a draught. 

‘ “No!” cried Mr. Todhetley, staring. 

“Tt’s a fact. Blossom, our groom, has got a summons served him 
too, to give evidence.” 

Mrs. Todhetley lifted her face: Tod left Hugh and Lena to them- 
selves; I slid down from the beech-tree ; and we listened for more. 

But Mr. Jacobson could not give particulars, or say much more than 
he had already said. All he knew was that on Monday morning George 
Reed had appeared before the magistrates and made a complaint. At 
first they were unwilling to grant a summons, laughed at it; but Reed, 
in a burst of reproach, civilly delivered, asked why there should bea 
law for the poor and not for the rich, and in what lay the difference 
between himself and Major Parrifer ; that the one should be called to 
account and punished for doing wrong, and the other was not even to 
be accused when he had done it. 

“ Brandon happened to be on the Bench,” concluded Mr. Jacobson. 
“ He appeared struck with the argument, and signed the summons. 
My belief is,” continued old Jacobson, with a wink over the cider glass 
at his lips, “ that the granting of that summons was as good as. a play 
to Brandon and the rest. I’d as lieve, though, that they’d not brought 
Blossom into it.” 

“Why ?” asked Mrs. Todhetley, who had been grieved at the time 
‘at the injustice done to Reed. 

“‘ Well, Parrifer is a disagreeable man to offend. And he is sure to 
visit Blossom’s part in this on me.” 

“ Let him,” said Tod, with enthusiasm. ‘“ Well done, George Reed.’ 

Be you very sure we went over to the fight. Squire Todhetley did not 
appear: at which Tod exploded a little: he only wished Ae was a 
magistrate, wouldn’t he take his place and judge the Major! But the 
Pater said, when people had lived to his age, they liked to be at peace 
with their neighbours—not but what he hoped Parrifer -would “ get it,” 
for having been so hard upon Reed. 

Major Parrifer came driving to the Court-house in his high carriage 
with a great bluster, and his iron-grey hair sticking up, two grooms 
attending him. Only the magistrates who had granted the summons 
sat. The news had gone about like wild-fire, and several were in the 
town and about, but did not take their places. I don’t believe there 
was one would have lifted his finger to save the Major from a month’s 
imprisonment ; but they did not care to sentence him to it. 

It was lar battle. Major Parrifer was in an awful passion all 
the time ; asking, when he came in, how they dared summons him. 
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Him! Mr. Brandon, cool. asa cucumber, answered in his squeaky 
voice, that when a complaint of breaking the law was preferred before 
them and sworn to by witnesses, they could only act upon it. 

First of all, the Major denied the facts. He work in his garden on 
a Sunday !—the very supposition was preposterous! Upon which George 
Reed, who was in his best clothes, and looked every bit as good as the 
Major, and pleasanter, testified to what he had seen. 

Major Parrifer, dancing with temper when he found he had been 
looked at through the hedge, and that it was Reed who looked, gave 
the lie direct, and called his gardener, Richard Hotty, ordering him to 
testify whether he, the Major, ever worked in his garden, either on 
Sundays or week-days. 

“Hotty was working himself,” interrupted George Reed. “He was 
picking peas; and he helped to weed the onion-bed. But it was by 
his master’s orders, so it would be unjust to seek to punish him.” 

The Major turned on Reed as if he would strike him, and demanded 
of the magistrates why they permitted the fellow to interrupt. They 
ordered Reed to be quiet, and told Hotty to proceed. 

But Hotty was one of those slow men to whom anything like evasion 
is difficult. His master had thinned the apricot tree that Sunday 
morning ; he had helped to weed the onion-bed ; Hotty, conscious of 
the fact, but not liking to admit it, stammered and stuttered, and made 
a poor figure of himself. Mr. Branden thought he would help him 
out. 

“Did you see your master pick the apricots ?” 

“T see him pick—just a few,” answered Hotty, shuffling from one 
leg to the other in his perplexity. ‘‘ Twarn’t to be called work, sir.” 

“Oh! And did he help you to weed the onion-bed ?” 

“There warn’t a dozen weeds in it‘in all,” returned Hotty. “ The 
Major see ’em, and stooped down on the spur o’ the moment, and me 
too. We had ’em up ina twinkling. "Twarn’t work, sir; couldn’t be 
called it nohow? The Major, he never do work at no time.” 

Blossom had not arrived, and it was hard to tell how the thing would 
terminate: the Major had a witness, such as it was, protesting that 
nothing to be called work was done. Reed had none, as yet. 

“ Old Jacobson is keeping Blossom back, Johnny,” whispered Tod. © 
“Tt’s a sin and shame.” 

“No, he is not,” I said, “ look there!” 

Blossom was coming in. He had walked over, and not hurried 
himself. Major Parrifer cast daggers upon him, if looks could do it, 
but it made no difference to Blossom. 

He gave his evidence in his usual surly manner. It was clear and 
straightforward. Major Parrifer had thinned the apricot tre its own 
benefit ; and-had weeded the onion-bed, Hotty helping wR ccc by 
order. 
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“ What brought you spying at the place, James Blossom ? ” demanded 
a lawyer on the Major’s behalf. 

“ Accident,” was the short answer. 

“Indeed! You didn’t go there on purpose, I suppose ?—and skulk 
under the hedge on purpose ?—and peer into the Major’s garden on 
purpose ?” 

“No, I didn’t,” said Blossom. “ The field is open to walk in, and 
I was crossing it. George Reed made me a sign afore I came up to 
him, to look in, as he was doing, and I did so, not knowing what there 
might be to see. It would be nothing to me if the Major worked in 
his garden of a Sunday from sunrise to sunset ; he’s welcome to do it; 
but if you summons me here and ask me, did I see him working, I say 
yes, I did. Why d’you send mea summons if you don’t want me to 
tell the truth? Let me be, and I’d ha’ said nothing to mortal man.” 

Evidently nothing favourable to the defence could be got out of James 
Blossom. Mr. Brandon began saying to the Major that he feared there 
was no help for it ; they should be obliged to convict him; and was met 
by a storm of reproach. 

Convict him! roared the Major. For having picked two or three 
green apricots—and for stooping to pull up a couple or so of worthless 
weeds? He would be glad to ask which of them, his brother-magistrates 
sitting there, would not pick an apricot, or a peach, or what not, on a 
Sunday, if he wanted to eat one? ‘The thing was utterly preposterous. 
_ “And what was it J did?” demanded George Reed, drowning inter- 
fering voices who would have stopped him. “I went to the garden to get 
up a bunch of turnips for my sick wife, and seeing some withered weeds 
flung on the bed I drew them off with the hoe. What was that, I ask? 
And it was no more; no more, gentlemen, in the sight of heaven.” 

No particular answer was given to this ; perhaps the justices had not 
any ready. Mr. Brandon was beginning to confer with the other two in 
an under tone, when Reed spoke again: 

“was dragged up here in handcuffs, and told I had broken the law; 
Major Parrifer said to me himself that I had violated the sanctity of 
the Sabbath (them were the words), and therefore I must be punished; 
there was no help for it. What has he done? I didn’t do as much as 
he has.” 

“Now you know, Reed, this is irregular,” said one of the justices. 
“You must not interrupt the Court.” 

“You put me in prison for a month, gentlemen,” resumed Reed, pay- 
ing no attention to the injunction. ‘They cut my hair close in the ~ 
prison, and they kept me to hard labour for the month, as if I didn’t | 
have enough of hard labour out of it. My wife was sick and disabled © 
at the ti y-three little children be helpless: it wasn’t thanks to the 
deipatAERCo isiaen, or to Major Parrifer that they did not starve.” 
“Will you be quiet, Reed?” 
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“If I deserved one month of prison,” persisted Reed, fully bent on 
saying what he had to say, “ Major Parrifer must deserve two—for his 
offence is larger than mine. The law’s the same for both of us, I sup- 
coe. He-——" 

“Reed, if you say another word I will order you at once from the 
room,” interrupted Mr. Brandon, his thin voice sharp and determined. 
“How dare you persist in addressing the Bench, when told to be quiet !” 

Reed fell back and said no more. He knew that Mr. Brandon had 
a habit of carrying out his own authority, in spite of his nervous health 
and querulous way of speaking. The justices spoke a few words to- 
gether, and then said they found the offence proved, and inflicted a fine 
on Major Parrifer. 

He dashed the money down on the table, in too great a rage to doit 
politely, and went out to his carriage. There was no other case on, that 
day, and the justices got up and mixed with the crowd. Mr. Brandon, 
who felt chill in the hottest summer’s day, and was afraid of showers, 
buttoned on a light overcoat. 

“ Then there’s wo laws, sir?” said Reed to him, quite civilly, but ina 
voice that everybody might hear. ‘When the law was made against 
Sabbath-breaking, those that made it passed one for the rich and another 
for the poor?” 

“ Nonsense, Reed.” 

“ Nonsense, sir? I don’t see it. Z was put in prison; Major Parrifer 
has only got to pay a bit of money, which is of no more account to him 
than dirt, and that he can’t feel the loss of. And my offence—if it was 
an offence—was less than his.” 

“Two wrongs don’t make a right,” said Mr. Brandon, dropping his 
voice to a low key. “‘ You ought not to have been put in prison, Reed; 
had I been on the bench it should not have been done.” 

“ But it was done, sir, and my life got a blight on it. It’s on me yet ; 
will never be lifted off me.” 

Mr. Brandon smiled one of his quiet smiles, and spoke in a whisper. 
“He has got it too, Reed, unless I mistake. He’ll carry that fine about 
with him always. Johnny, are you there? Don’t go and repeat what 
you've heard me say.” 

Mr. Brandon was right. To have been summonsed before the bench,' 
where he had pompously sat to summons others, and for working on a 
Sunday above all things ; to have been found guilty and fined, was as 
the bitterest potion to Major Parrifer. The Bench would never be to 
him the seat it had been; the remembrance of the day when he was be- 
fore it, would, as Mr. Brandon expressed it, be carried about with him 
always. : 

They projected a visit to the sea-side at once. Mrs. ifer, with 
three of the Misses Parrifer, came dashing up to people’ in the 
carriage, finer and louder and grander than ever: she said that she had 
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not been well and was ordered to Aberystwith. The next day they and 
the Major were off; and heaps of cards were sent round with “P.P.C.” 
in their corner. I think Mr. Brandon must have laughed when he 
got his. 

The winter holidays came round again ; we went home for Christmas, 
as usual, and-found George Reed down with some sort of illness; 
There’s an old saying “ When the mind’s at ease the body’s delicate,” 
but Mr. Duffham always maintained that though that might apply toa 
short period of time, in the long run mind and body sympathized to- 
gether. George Reed had been a very healthy man, and as free from 
care as most people ; this last year care and trouble and mortification 
had lain on his mind, and at the beginning of winter his health broke 
down. It was quite a triumph (in the matter of opinion) for old 
Duffham. 

The illness began with a cough and a low fever, neither of which can 
labourers afford time to lie by for. It went on to greater fever and in- 
flammation inside him, on the chest or lungs, or both. There was no 
choice then, and Reed took to his bed. For the most part, when poor 
people got ill, they had to get well again without much notice being 
taken of them ; but events had drawn attention to Reed, making him into 
a conspicuous character ; his illness was talked of, and so he got help. 
Ever since the prison affair I had felt sorry for Reed, and so had Mrs. 
Todhetley. 

“‘T have had some nice strong broth made for Reed, Johnny,” she 
said to me one day in January; “it’s as good and nourishing as beef-tea. 
If you want a walk, you might take it to him.” 

Tod had gone out with the Squire, I felt dull, as I generally did 
without him, and put on my coat and hat. Mrs. Todhetley had the 
broth put into a bottle, and brought it me wrapped in paper. 

“I’d send him a drop of wine as well, Johnny, if you’d take care not 
to break the bottles, carrying two.” 

No fear. I put the one bottle to lodge in my breast-pocket, and 
took the other in my hand. It was a cold afternoon, the sky nearly of 
a steel-blue, the sun bright, the ground hard. Major Parrifer and two of 
his daughters, coming home from a ride, were cantering into the gates 
as I passed, their groom behind. TI lifted my hat to the girls, but they 
only tossed their heads. 

Reed was getting over the worst then, and I found him sitting by the 
kitchen-fire, wrapped in a bed-rug. Mrs. Reed took the bottles from 
me in the back’us—as they call the back place where washing and the 
like was done—for Reed was sensitive, and did not like for things to be 
set to him. 

“P] d, I shall be at work again next week,” said Reed, with 
a groan’ I saw he knew I had brought something. 

_ He had been saying that all along ; four or five weeks now. I sat ~ 
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down opposite to him and took up the boy, Georgy ; the little shaver 
had come round to me, holding by the chairs. 

“Tt’s going to be a hard frost, Reed.” 

“Ts it, sir? Out-o’-door weather don’t seem to be o’ much odds to me 
now.” : 

“And a fall o’ some sort’s not far off, as my wrist tells me,” put in 
Mrs. Reed. Years ago she had broken her wrist, and felt it always 
on change of weather. ‘“‘ May be some snow’s coming.” 

I gave Georgy a biscuit ; the two little girls, who had been standing 
still against the press, began to come slowly forward. I had dipped my 
hand into the biscuit-basket at home before coming away—and the 
children guessed it. They put out a hand each without being told, and 
I dropped a biscuit into them. 

It had taken neither time nor noise, and yet there was some one 
standing inside the door when I looked up again, who must have come 
in stealthily ; some one in a dark dress, and a black and white plaid 
shawl. Mrs. Reed looked and the children looked; and then Reed 
turned his head to look. 

I think I was the first to know her; she had a black veil before her 
face, and the room was not light. Reed’s illness had left him thin, 
causing his eyes to appear very large: they assumed a sort of frightened 
stare. A 

“Father! you are ill!” 
~ Before he could answer, she had run across the brick floor and had 
her arms round his neck. Cathy! The children were frightened and 
ran to their mother ; one began to scream and the other followed suit. 
Altogether there was noise and commotion ; Georgy, like a brave little 
man, sucking his biscuit through it all with great composure. 

What Reed said or did, I had not noticed: I think he went to fling 
Cathy from him—to avoid suffocation perhaps. She burst out laughing 
in her old light manner, and took something out of the body of her 
gown, under the shawl. 

“No need, father. I’m as honest as anybody,” said she. “ Look at 
this.” 

Reed’s hand shook so that he could not open the paper, or under- 
stand it at first when he had opened it. Cathy flung off her bonnet and 
caught the children to her. They knew her then and ceased their cries. 
Presently Reed held the paper across to me, his hand trembling worse 
than before, 2d his face, that illness had left white, turning ghastly with 
emotion. 

“ Please read it, sir.” 

I did not understand it at first either, but the sense came to me soon. 
_ It was a certificate of the marriage of Spencer GervoisgsDaubeney 

 Parrifer and Catherine Reed. They had been married at ool the 
_ very day after Cathy disappeared from home ; now just a year ago. 
VOL. VI. U 
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A sound of sobbing broke the stillness. Reed had fallen back in his 
chair in a sort of hysterical fit. Defiant, hard, strong-minded Reed! . 
But the man was three parts dead from weakness. It lasted but a 
minute or two ; he aroused himself as if ashamed, swallowed down his 
sobs, and was still. 

“How came he to marry you, Cathy ?” 

“‘ Because I would’nt go with him to Ireland without it, father.” 

“And be you a repenting of it yet?” asked Mrs: Reed, in an ungra- 
cious tone. 

“ Pretty near,” answered Cathy, with candour. 

It appeared that Cathy had made her way direct to Liverpool when 
she left home the previous January, travelling all night. There she met 
young Parrifer, who had preceded her and made arrangements for the 
marriage. They were married that day, and afterwards went to Ire- 
land ; where he had to join his regiment. 

To hear all this, sounding like a page out of a romance, would be 
something wonderful for our quiet place. You meet with marvellous 
stories in towns now and then, but they are almost unknown with us. . 

‘*‘Where’s your husband ?” asked Reed. 

Cathy tossed her head. “Ah! Where! That’s what I’ve come home 
about,” she answered: and it struck me at once that something was 
wrong. 

What occurred next we only learnt from hearsay. I said good-day 
to them, and came away, thinking to myself it might have been better 
if Cathy had not married and had not left home. It was a fancy of 





mine, and I don’t know why it should have come to me, but it proved 


to be a right one. Cathy put on her bonnet again to go to Parrifer 
Hall: and the particulars of her visit were known abroad later. 

It was getting rather dusk when she approached it; the sun had set, 
the grey of evening was drawing on. Two of the Misses Parrifer were 
at the. window, and saw her coming, but Cathy had her veil down and 
they did not recognize her. The actions and manners and air of a lady 
do not come ‘on a sudden to one who has been bred differently ; and 
the Misses Parrifer supposed the visitor to be for the servants. 

“Like her impudence !” said Miss Jemima. ‘ Coming to the front 
entrance !” 

For Cathy, whose year’s experience in Ireland had widely changed her, 
had no notion of taking up her old position. She meant to hold her 
own; and was capable of doing it, not being deficient in the quality 
just ascribed to her by Miss Jemima Parrifer. 

“What next?” cried Miss Jemima, as a ring and knock resounded 
through the house, waking up the Major, who had been dozing overthe 
fire amidst his daughters. cs 

. The fi@was that a servant came to the room and told the Major 4 
lady wanted him. She had been shown into the library. 
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“What name?” asked the Major. 

‘She didn’t give none, sir. I asked, but she said never mind the 
name.” 

“Go and ask it.” 

The man went and came back. “It’s Mrs. Parrifer, sir.” 

“Mrs. Who?” 

“‘ Mrs. Parrifer, sir.” 

The Major turned and stared at his servant. They had no relatives. 
Consequently the only Mrs. Parrifer within knowledge was his wife. 

Staring at the man would not bring any elucidation. Major Parrifer 
went to the library and there saw the lady standing at one side of the 
fender holding her foot to the fire. She had her back to him, did not 
turn, and so the Major went round to the other side of the hearth-rug 
where he could see her. 

“My servant told me a Mrs. Parrifer wanted me. Did he make a 
mistake in the name ?” 

“ No mistake at all, sir,” said Cathy, throwing up her veil, and drawing 
a step or two back, “I am Mrs. Parrifer.” 

The Major recognized her then. Cathy Reed! He was a man 
whose bluster rarely failed, but he had none ready at that moment. 
Three-parts astounded, various perplexities tied his tongue. 

“That is to say, Mrs. Spencer Parrifer,” continued Cathy. “And I 
have come over from Ireland on a mission to you, sir, from your son.” 

The Major thought that of all the audacious women it had ever 
been his lot to meet, this one was the worst: at least as much as he could 
think anything, for his wits were a little confused just then. A moment’s 
pause, and then the storm burst forth. 

Cathy was called various agreeable namesand ordered out of the room 
and the house. The Major put up his hands to “hurrish” her out—as we 
say in Worcestershire by the cows, though I don’t think you’d find the 
word in the dictionary—but Cathy stood her ground. He then went 
screaming towards the door, calling for the servants to come and put 
her forth; Cathy, quicker than he, gained it first and turned to face him, 
her back against it. 

“You needn’t call me those names, Major Parrifer. Not that I care 
—as I might if I deserved them. I am your son’s wife, and have been 
ever since I left father’s cottage last year ; and my baby, your grandson, 
sir, which it’s seven weeks old he is, is nowat the Red Lion, a mile off. 
I’ve left it there with the landlady a bit.” 

He couldn’t put her out of the room unless by force; he looked 
ready to kick and strike her; but in the midst of it a horrible dread 
rose up in his heart that the calm words were true. Perhaps from the 
hour when Reed had presented himself at the house to ask for his 
daughter, the evening of the day he was discharged from prison, up to 
this time, Major Parrifer had never thought of the girl. It had been 
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said in his ears now and again that Reed was grieving for his daughter ; 
but the matter was altogether too contemptuous for Major Parrifer to 
take note of. And now to hear that the girl had been with his son all 
the while, his wife! But that utter disbelief came to his aid, the Major 
might have fallen into a fit on the spot. For young Mr. Parrifer had 
cleverly contrived that neither his father at home nor his friends near 
should know anything about Cathy. He had been with his regiment 
in quarters; she had lived in private in another part of the town. 
Mrs. Reed had once called Lieutenant Parrifer as soft as a tom-tit: he 
was a vast deal softer. 

“Woman ! if you do not quit my house, with your shameless lies, 
you shall be flung out of it.” 

**T’ll quit it as soon as I’ve told you what I came over the sea to 
tell. Please to look at this first, sir?” 

Major Parrifer snatched the paper that she held out, carried it to the 
window, and put his glasses across his nose. It was a copy of the 
certificate of marriage. His hands shook as he read it, just as Reed’s 
had shaken a short while before ; and he tore it passionately in two. 

“Tt is only the copy,” said Cathy, calmly. “ Your son—if he lives 
—is about to be tried for his life, sir. He is in custody for wilful 
murder!” 

‘* How-dare you !” shrieked Major Parrifer. 

“‘ It is what they have charged him with. I have come all the way 
to tell it you, sir.” 

Major Parrifer, brought to his senses by a shock of fright, could but 
listen. Cathy, her back against the door still, gave him the heads of 
the story. 

Young Parrifer was so soft that he had been made a butt of by 
sundry of his brother-officers. They might not have tolerated him at 
all but for winning his money. He drank, and played cards, and bet 
upon horses ; they encouraged him to drink, and then made him play 
and bet, and altogether cleared him out: not of brains, he had none to 
be cleared of, but of money. Ruin stared him in the face : his available 
cash had been parted with long ago; his commission (it was said) was 
mortgaged : how many promissory notes, bills, IOU’s he had signed, 
could not even be guessed at. In a quarrel a few nights before, after a 
public-house supper, when some of them were the worse for drink, 
young Parrifer, who could go on rare occasions into frightful passions, 
flung a carving-knife at one of the others, a lieutenant named Cook ; it 
entered a vital part, and killed him. Mr. Parrifer was arrested by the 
police at once ; he was in plain clothes, and there was nothing to show 
that he was an officer. They had to strap him down to carry him to 
prison : between drink, rage, and fever, he was as a maniac. The next 
morning he was lying in brain fever, and when Cathy left he was ina 
strait-waistcoat. 
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She gave the heads of this account in as few words as it is written. 
Major Parrifer stood like a helpless man. Taking one thing with 
another, the blow was horrible. Parents don’t often see the defects in 
their own children, especially if they are only sons; far from having 
thought his son soft, unfit (as he was nearly) to be trusted about, the 
Major had been proud of him as his heir, and told the world he was 
perfection. Soft as young Parrifer was, he had contrived to keep his 
ill-doings from his father. 

Of course it was only natural that the Major’s first relief should be 
abuse of Cathy. He told her, all that had happened to his son she was 
the cause of, and called her a few more genteel names in doing it. 

“ Not at all,” said Cathy ; “you are wrong there, sir. His marriage 
with me was a little bit of a stop-gap, and served to keep him straight 
for a month or two ; but for that, he’d have done for himself before he 
has. Do you think I’ve had a bargain in him, sir? No. Marriage is 
a thing that can’t be undone, Major Parrifer: but I wish to my heart 
I was at home again in father’s cottage, light-headed Cathy Reed.” 

The Major made no answer. Cathy went on. 

‘When the news was brought to me by his servant, that he had 
killed a man and was lying raving, I thought it time to go and see 
about him. They wouldn’t let me into the lock-up house where he was 
lying—and you might have heard his ravings outside—/ did. I said I 
was his wife ; and then they told me I had better see Captain Williams. 
I went to head-quarters and saw Captain Williams. He seemed to 
doubt me, till I showed him the certificate, and told him the baby was 
at home, turned six weeks old. He was very kind then, sir; he took 
me to see my husband ; and he advised me to come home here at once 
and give you the particulars. I told him what was the truth—that I 
had no money, and the lodgings were owing for. He said the lodgings 
must wait: and he would lend me enough money for the journey.” 

“Did you see him?” growled Major Parrifer. 

Cathy knew that he alluded to his son, though he would not speak 
the name. 

_“T saw him, sir; I told youso. He did not know me or anybody 
else; he was raving mad, and shaking so that the bed shook under 
him.” 

“How is it that they have not written to me?” demanded Major 
Parrifer. 

“T don’t think anybody liked to do it. Captain Williams said the 
best plan would be for me to come. He asked me if I’d like to hear 
the truth of the past as regarded my husband ; or if I would just come 
here and tell you the bare facts that were known, about his illness and 
‘the charge against him. I said I’d prefer to hear the truth—that it 
couldn’t be worse than I suspected. Then he went on to the drinking 
and the gambling and the debts, just as I’ve repeated to you, sir. He 
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was very gentle ; but he said he thought it would be mistaken kindness 
not to let me fully understand the state of things. He said Mr. 
Parrifer’s father, or some other friend, had better go over to Ireland.” 

In spite of himself, a groan escaped Major Parrifer. The blow was 
the worst that could have fallen upon him. He had not cared much 
for his daughters ; his ambition was wrapped up in his son. Visions of 
a sojourn at Dublin and of figuring off at the Vice-Regal Court, himself, 
his wife, and his son, had floated occasionally in rose-coloured clouds 
before his brain, poor old stupid. And now—to picture the visit he 
must set out upon, and ere the night was over, nearly drove him wild 
with pain. Cathy unlatched the door, but waited to speak again before 
she opened it. ~ 

“T'll rid the house of me now that I’ve broke it to you, sir. If you 
want me I shall be found at father’s cottage, I suppose they'll let me 
stay there ; if not, you can hear of me at the place where I’ve left my 
baby. And if your son should ever wake out of his delirium, Major 
Parrifer, he’ll be able to tell you that if he’d listened to me and heeded 
me, or even only gome to spend his evenings with me—which it’s 
months since he did—he’d not have been in this plight now. Should 
they try him for murder; and nothing can save him from it if he gets 
well ; I 

A succession of screams cut short what Cathy was about to add. In 
her surprise she drew wide the door, and was confronted by Miss 
Jemima Parrifer. That young lady, curious upon the subject of the 
visit and visitor, had thought it well ‘to put her ear to the library door. 
To no effect, however, until Cathy unlatched it. And then she heard 
more than she had thought for. 

“Ts it you /” roughly cried Miss Jemima, recognizing her for the ill- 
talked of Cathy Reed, the daughter of the Major’s enemy. “What do 
you want here ?” 

Cathy did not answer. She walked to the hall-door and let herself ° 
out. Miss Jemima went on into the library. 

“Papa, what was it she was saying about Spencer, that vile girl? 
What did she do here? Why did she send in her name as Mrs. 
Parrifer?” . 

The Major might have heard the questions, or he might not; he didn’t 
respond to them. Miss Jemima, looking closely at him in the dusk of 
the room, saw a.grey, worn, terror-stricken face, that had never yet: 
looked like her father’s. 

“Oh, papa! what is the matter? Are you ill?” 

He walked towards her in the quietest manner possible, took her arm 
and pushed her out at the door; not rudely ; softly as one might do who. 
is in a dream. 

“‘ Presently, presently,” he muttered in quite an altered voice, low 
and timid. And Miss Jemima found the door bolted against her. 
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It must have been an awful moment with him. Look on what side 
he would, there was no comfort. Spencer Parrifer was ruined past 
redemption. He might die in this illness, and then, what of ‘his soul ? 
not that the Major was given to that kind of reflection. Escaping the 
illness, he must be tried—for his life, as Cathy had phrased it. And, 
escaping that, if the miracle were possible, there remained thé miserable 
debts and the miserable wife he had clogged himself with. 

Curious enough, as the miserable Major, more miserable in that 
moment than either, pictured these things, there suddenly rose up before 
his mind’s eye another picture. A remembrance of Reed, who had 
stood in that very room less than twelve months ago, in the dim light of 
night, with his hair cut close and his semi-threat. “ //// come home to 
you, Major Parrifer.” Had it come home to him? Home to him 
already? The drops of sweat broke out on his face as he asked the 
question. It seemed to him, in that moment of excitement, so very 
like some of Heaven’s own lightning. 

One grievous portion of the many ills perhaps had not fallen but for 
the putting of Reed in prison—the marriage ; and that one was more 
humiliating to Major Parrifer’s spirit than all the rest. Had Reed been 
at liberty, Cathy might not have made her escape untracked, and the 
bitter marriage had been avoided. 

A groan, and now another, broke from the Major. How it had come 
home to him ! not his selfishness and his barbarity and his pride, but 
this blow of sorrow. Reed’s month of prison, compared to this, was 
a drop of water to the wide waves of the ocean. As to the girl—when 
Reed had come asking for tidings of her, it had seemed to the Major 
not of the least moment whither she had gone or what ill she had 
entered on: was she not a common labourer’s daughter, and that 
labourer George Reed? Even then, at that very time, she was his 
daughter-in-law, and his son the one to be humiliated. Major Parrifer 
ground his teeth, and only stopped when he remembered that something 
must be done about that disgraceful son. 

He started that night for Ireland. Cathy, affronted at some remark 
made by Mrs. Reed, took herself off from her father’s cottage. She had 
a little money left yet from her journey, and could spend it. 

Spencer Gervoise Daubeney Parrifer (the Major and his wife had 
bestowed upon him the fine names in pride at his baptism) died in 
prison. He lived but a day after Major Parrifer’s arrival, and never re- 
cognized him. It of course saved the trial, when he would probably 
have been convicted of manslaughter. It saved the payment of his 
hundreds of debts too ; post-obits and all; he died before his father. 
‘But it could not save exposure; it could not save the facts from the 
world. Major and Mrs. Parrifer, so to say, would never lift up their 
heads again ; their sun of life had set. ; 

Neither would Cathy yet awhile. She contrived to quarrel with her 
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_ father y/the Parrifers never took the remotest notice of her; she was 
nearly starved and her baby too. What little she earned was by hard 
work: but it would not keep her, and she applied to the parish. 
The parish in turn applied to Major Parrifer, and forced from him 
“as much as the law allowed, a few shillings a week. The having to 
apply to the parish was the worst of all for Cathy, a humiliation never 
to be forgotten. The neighbours made their comments. ‘Cathy 
Reed have brought her pigs to a fine market!” So she had: and she 
felt it more than the loss of her baby, who died soon after. Better that 
she had married an honest day-labourer ; and she knew it now. 


Jounny LuDLow. 


ad 


TO-MORROW. 
I. 
Say, oh, swallow! say ;— 
The year is on the wane, 
The golden sheaves are gathered, and the day 
Comes drooping to its end in the even’s chilly rain. 

The autumn mists arise 

To hide the ruddy sun ; 
The dew all heavy lies 

On dead leaves, crisp and dun— 

To soothe our wintry sorrow, 
. Wilt thou.come again to-morrow? 


II. 
Fly, oh, swallow, fly ! 
The morrow of the year 
Can never come to us while thou art nigh ; 
With thee the tender. gleamings of the golden time appear. 
The roving stream must bear 
The ice-grip in its flow ; 
The widowed earth must wear 
Her flower wreath in snow, 
Ere thou canst soothe our sorrow, 
And the spring-time be “ to-morrow.” 
WILLIAM DUTHIE. 
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BURIED ALONE. 


By A New WRITER. 


CHAPTER V. 
KARL WEBER. 


UCIE MARTIN had had time and to spare to adapt herself to 
her new home and her new life in Naples. Youth adapts itself 
easily to changes. 

She found that she was probably destined to shine as an actress. A 
powerful memory and great tragic conception enabled her to master, with 
comparative facility and happy emphasis, the most difficult task that was 
put before her. She studied closely under the guidance of the ablest of 
masters: he, delighted to find a pupil soaring above his fondest expec- 
tations, took infinite pains with her, and she failed not to profit by. them. 
His continuous praises spurred her on until she seemed to surpass her- 
self. Operas enchanted her. Hitherto she had never been brought under 
their influence ; had never even seen one. That quiet cathedral-singing 
of the days gone by was so different; a tame psalm warbled, a grand 
monotonous chant begun and ended: the same still attitude of person 
kept, the same stately reverence. All that was changed ; and the change 
astonished and delighted her. She thought she had passed into other 
realms of song. The tragic muse possessed something so grand and 
sublime that she almost wondered the whole world did not become an 
Operatic stage and its inhabitants the players thereon. ‘The very first 
rehearsal she attended was a remarkable success. M. Weber had been 
keeping her back; not-until this gem of song should be fully per- 
fected would he allow it to be tested publicly. There had been much 
curiosity excited amidst the actors and actresses of the San Carlo theatre. 
Who was this young girl, so sedulously guarded that not a note of the 
fine voice, about which rumour told marvellous tales, might be heard ? 
they asked one of another: and the very mystery served to arouse in- 
cipient jealousy. So that when the rehearsal for Lucie Martin’s first 
appearance was fixed, they were quite prepared to turn their backs 
upon her. 

The day came : a strictly private rehearsal, no one being admitted to 
the theatre. Lucie Martin stood on the boards for the first time, singing 
to an empty house; acting, so to say, for herself alone. Her eyes 
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sparkled; her face burnt with excitement, her whole soul seemed to 
ascend in rapture. She so completely forgot surrounding things and the 
outer world ; so entered into the breadth and length and spirit of her 
part, that when it was all over and the music ceased,and M. Weber came 
forward with his congratulations, she started as if awakened from a 
dream. Then the reaction came, and with it a burst of tears. For the 
first time Lucie Martin realized to herself the fact that the springs of 
genius were within her: and the consciousness was over-great to bear. 

Those around, who had taken part in the opera, could not understand 
the emotion. ‘These fine feelings were unknown to them: talent there 
might be at the theatre, artists who went through their parts sufficiently 
well, but mechanically ; but of genius there was none. The incipient 
jealousy burst forth into a flame. By what right did this young girl, with 
her wonderful powers (and they could not deny hem), swoop down 
upon them under the special wing of the master, Weber, to take their 
fame away? Who would they be considered, beside her? What chance 
of laurels for any one of them while she stood there to gather all? Bitter 
rancour set in, angry envy ; it might not be going too far to say hate. 
Do you know what the hate of a troupe for a novice is? Some do, and 
have felt it as the very bitterness of death. Petty slights ; galling remarks 
which cause the blood to flush the neck with a red stain, and the heart 
to throb with agony ; open taunts and degrading satire ; personal insults, 
face to face, by word and by look; tainting the character where it is 
possible to taint it, and endeavouring to prove by false sophistry that 
they lie not against the truth. Some living in the world yet could tell 
of this. 

A spirit of opposition to the young débutante arose simultaneously, 
none the less fierce that it had to be concealed in the presence of M. 
Weber, for the girl was his protegée, cared for by him and his mother 
as a daughter. These women gathered in a group and looked askance 
at Lucie ; hoping that the tears were an earnest of defeat ; that she found 
herself unequal to her trial, and would have to retire again into the 
private life from which she had as yet scarcely issued. M. Weber seemed 
to be remonstrating with her. 

“He has blamed her,” remarked one, sotto voce. “ He is telling 
her that she won't do, and that she may return whence she came. Ah! 
ah! I knew it!” 

“A mere child, a puppet, a doll!” cried another, who had been 
premitre dame hitherto. “The child thought she was coming here to 
take her stand over me, did she! Perhaps she finds she is not quite 
clever enough for it! A likely thing! I am beginning to hate the 
Weber management. How dared he think to supplant me in the new 
opera? Have I not a fine voice? do I not act well? the San Carlo 
cannot boast my equal. Weber might have had the grace to wait until 
the season was over.” 
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“She is beautiful,” remarked a tenor, who might have been bitter 
as the rest had the novice been a man. 

“ Away with you, Luigi!” cried a woman who had some beauty of 
her own in her great black eyes and carmined cheeks, administering a 
push that scattered the group. “ Beautiful! with that pale face, and 
those eyes as big as my shoe-buckle, and almost as colourless! You 
need not make love to me after that, Luigi; no, nor pretend to admire 
me, either. Henceforth you may carry your vows to another market. 
Let us away, ladies.” 

They tramped away to the dressing-rooms, leaving the stage clear 
for Lucie Martin, and for the master, who stood near her; and shortly 
were heard clattering from the theatre, with much noise and some 
laughter. 

Lucie had recovered from her emotion, and began to feel very much 
ashamed to’ have betrayed it. She glanced at the master, half in 
apology, half in questioning, wondering what he would think of her. 

“T am sorry to have been so foolish,” she said. ‘I know not what 
caused me to give way to the weakness.” 

“T will tell you, Lucie,” was the reply. ‘You have suddenly 
awakened to the fact of the world’s rare people being capable of great 
things; and the first taste of it was too much for you. I prophesied 
something of this the first night I saw you in France.” 

“Tremember. Do you think now that I shall succeed as an actress?” 

“Success has come. Your acting was almost perfect. It was mar- 
vellous, considering that this kas been your first real rehearsal. If you 
only act as well the night of your début, you will hear the world’s 
verdict in plaudits.” 

“The house will be full. of people, then,” she returned, dubiously. 

“ Nonsense,” said M. Weber. “Think of them as so many cabbages. 
They'll feel no better than cabbages before you.” 

Lucie smiled. “ You seem to take great pride in me, M. Weber ; to 
be as anxious for my success as though I belonged to you.” 

“Tam. For my own sake ; for the sake of my old friend Hermann ; 
but, believe me, for your sake more than all. You possess genius ; 
you must long to have it recognized ; the praise and homage of the 
world will be dear to you when it comes.” 

“T know not whether you are right, Signor. I believe your praise 
and that of my dear old master would satisfy me, without any other.” 

“You are wrong. It is because you have never tasted the praise 
of the world that you fancy you could rest contented without it. You 
do not know what it is. Once experienced, it will be as necessary to 
your life as food : you will be continually craving for it. One triumph 

‘will give place to another, and yet you will not be satiated. It is of no 
use to disguise truth. Your life that has been, and your life that is to 
be, are distinct : as opposite as the scorching rays of the southern sun 
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are to the cool zephyrs which sweep gently through the valleys, and 
play with the fair locks of a child stooping to pick the prairie flowers, 
Your future will be one scene of burning excitement ; of feverish heat, 
of triumphant satisfaction, mingled with an anxiety to gain ever your 
due amount of praise from the hearts as well as the lips.” 

“ Then I shall not like my future,” said Lucie, promptly. 

“ Yes, you will. It has been said that the love of praise is an ignoble 
passion ; but recognized genius cannot live without it. It is her right, 
look you.” 

And there was a still small voice in Lucie Martin’s heart that 
whispered he might be correct. M. Weber, watching her countenance, 
nodded. 

“Yes, you need not doubt me: I speak from a wide experience. 
As to your career, Lucie, it may not be a long one. You will probably 
make an early and a good marriage, and give up the stage. It will be 
well that you should. Your enthusiasm will so carry you out of your- 
self that your strength will pay the penalty. At night you will be before 
the house, bright and vigorous, animated by the fire of genius ; excited 
by triumph and applause. In the morning you will find that the 
night’s work has robbed you of your energy; that the fame and glory 
of the most harassing profession the earth knows is wearing out your 
young life. Years may first elapse; but should you continue on the 
stage, it will surely come. I say you will probably not continue on it; 
you will marry.” 

**T shall not be likely to marry, sir,” dissented Lucie, with a faint 
blush. ‘“ My heart will be in my profession ; I shall have no inclina- 
tion to abandon it.” 

“* When you have found a man worthy of you, your heart will be with 
him,” returned M. Weber. “ You will then live for his applause, and 
for his only. Should he happen to be in the house when you are sing- 
ing, you will neither see nor care for the rest: though the seats be 
filled by the rank, and wit, and beauty of the land, you will not see 
one, save him.” 

A blush, called up by some latent feeling, rose to Lucie’s cheeks. 
Could it be possible that some slight experience of these truths had 
begun already to dawn in her heart? 

“You must wait for your best triumphs until you get to England,” 
resumed M. Weber. “ With all their pride and their cold apathy, the 
English are capable of recognizing and appreciating genius. I should 
not be surprised at your marrying one of the nation.” 

The blush deepened. ‘“‘ Please let my marriage alone, M. Weber. 1 
may never find any one I should care to marry, and no man may ever 
find me. I could not like one unless he were very worthy.” 

“He will come in time, Lucie. Some day, when you least expect it, — 
and are least looking out for it, a shadow will cross your path—and, 
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what your soul may have sought for will be found. Your life will be 
changed then. But we will quit these surmises and speculations if you 
like, and forget them for what they are worth. You speak English per- 
fectly: it will be of great use to you there, especially in the singing of 
oratorios. How did you pick it up?” 

The question reminded Lucie not only that she spoke English, but that 
she really belonged to that nation. Many a time she had felt inclined 
to tell her story to M. Weber and his mother ; latterly a stronger incli- 
nation had tempted her to disclose it to the English family in the 
adjoining house, with whom she had become acquainted, and who were 
so kind to her. But she did not. ‘‘Of what use?” she had argued 
with herself. ‘‘ They might not believe it; and I am not at all sure 
myself that it is true. Old Mariette has quite lost faith in it.” 

“My father, M. Martin, spoke the language as a native,” she half 
explained. ‘“ His mother was English : and he liked me to use it as if 
it were my native tongue. M. Weber,” she continued, to turn the 
topic, “how is it that you, who so thoroughly understand and appre- 
ciate acting, have never become yourself one of the great players of the 
world ?” 

“Do not ask me,” he answered, after a moment’s pause. “The 
questions calls up recollections that are fraught with agony. I was 
once capable of becoming a great actor; but —I did not: the fates 
decreed that it should be otherwise. Some day perhaps I will reply to 
you in full; now I cannot. I have not the inclination to speak to-day; 
neither is this the place for it.” 

Old Mariette, sitting there so patiently on a piece of side-scene, was 
looking round, thinking Mademoiselle and M. Weber must have talked 
enough. He was moving away then, but Lucie detained him. A 
notion, or wish, was floating through her mind, and she took the 
courage to form it into a request. Would he allow the night of her 
début, shortly now to take place, to be a private representation? M. 
Weber, unable at first fully to understand her, only stared in answer. 

“T dread that night, sir. Sometimes I fear that the very conscious- 
hess of singing before a crowded house of people who have paid to 
come to hear me, expecting great things, might unnerve me, and cause 
me to fail. I dread it; I lose heart when I contemplate it. If you 
would choose a closed night, when the theatre is unoccupied, and would 
send out invitations, and let me make it my début, I should feel more 
Teassured. I know it would be a cost, for expenses must be incurred 
and the corps be paid; but I should treasure up the debt to you and 
discharge it some time. It would be a private performance, instead of 
a public one.” 

“T never heard of such a thing,” exclaimed M. Weber, thoroughly 
surprised. “The proceeding would be without parallel.” 

“But would it be for that reason impracticable?” ~ 
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He paused for some minutes. “Do you very much wish to do 
this ?” 

“TI very much wish it,” she answered. And she went on enlarging 
on her reasons, striving to get him to see her arguments. But that he 
had grown very fond of Lucie, he might not have yielded. 

“Tt shall be done,” said M. Weber ; and he spoke now with rapid 
decision. ‘ The thing may create surprise in some, and merriment in 
others ; but what of that? Shall I be like the rest of the world and 
study the opinions of my fellow-men? ‘ Fais ce que tu dois ;’ yes, and — 
leave the world to itself. It shall be done, Miss Lucie. But there’s 
time before us yet. As to failure—never fear it. It could not come 
to those of rare genius, such as you have. What would J not give to 
possess it ?” 

“JT think you do possess it, sir; or you could not so thoroughly 
analyse and appreciate it.” 

‘Do not say so,” he sadly retorted. “ For, if it be true, I have not 
made the most of myself. Sometimes there comes over mea conviction 
that I too might have shone had I so willed it. But I hasten to fly the 
thought as I would the sting of an adder. No wonder that you gaze at 
me. Ah, Lucie, a half-consciousness that it is so lies painfully upon me, 
I dare not admit it; I should forfeit my own self-respect, without which 
a man had better be dead than living.” 

“Nay, sir. Self-respect is a thing you can never lose, for I know you 
would not deliberately act wrongly. None of us are accountable for 
mistakes. If there has been any error in the choosing or marking out 
your career, it must have been owing to some fatal chain of circum- 
stances, whose links were so strongly fitted into each other that you 
were unable to snap them ; they were coiled around you, and kept you 
down. Without any previous knowledge of your past life I feel sure 
that I have judged you rightly: more justly possibly than you judge 
yourself.” 

“‘ T would fain think so. Sometimes even I persuade myself into the 
belief, not often. A man of my nature is sure to think worse of himself 
than he really deserves ; worse of himself than of the world in general. 
He will lose sight of influences which cramped and shackled him, com- 
pelling him to act in this way or in that way: he will often lose sight of 
his own motives and remember only facts as they actually happened. If 
I had done this or done the other! he says in remorseful retrospect: 
the charity that he bestows ungrudgingly upon his fellow-man he with- 
holds from himself: In his darker moods he sees nothing in the past — 
but food for regret and repentance, enough to make him choose for his 
epitaph the one sad word ‘ Miserrimus ?’” 

M. Weber was speaking of a very rare nature; and none, save those — 
whose ruling principle is conscientiousness, and that to a most refined — 
degree, would have understood him. As Lucie Martin did so but in 
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measure, she remained silent, and M. Weber missed the word of sym- 
pathy and encouragement which to him, and all such as him, is a very 
need. She spoke presently. 

“Sir, whatever may have been the mistakes in judgment, I know that 
your heart is right. Therefore take cheerful courage from King David, 
who did well because it was in his heart so todo. I could almost think 
your past life has been a romance.” 

“Tt has not been a romance,” he exclaimed, passionately. “It has 
been a living, burning reality, which has so seared my whole nature 
that there is nothing left but the shadow and semblance of my former 
self. The butterfly has escaped from the chrysalis; the song has left 
the bird. Although outwardly the shell may be the same, inwardly the 
heart is pining away for its lost youth ; for opportunities gone for ever ; 
for blessings that have missed my grasp because I wilfully let them float 
from me. Oh! time, time!” he exclaimed, stretching forth his arms 
and straining his gaze into vacancy, as if he saw there some invisible 
spirit: “Would that I could recall you! Would that the days of my 
youth could come back to me!” 

Lucie began to feel a little uncomfortable. Old Mariette simply 
thought M. Weber, gesticulating like that, must be angry with Made- 
moiselle. 

“T am still but a middle-aged man ; have still to play my part in the 
world; to mix with others, and appear cold and indifferent, or warm and 
glad, as the case may be. But my heart has been warped; it has lost 
all its fire and freshness and ardour ; there’s only a bit of it left.” 

The conversation was becoming painful to Lucie. He had never thus 
spoken ; and his words undoubtedly took greater effect from the silence 
and extent of the theatre, sad in its emptiness. He seemed for the 
moment to have forgotten that she was present, and Lucie seized the 
occasion to join Mariette and slip away. The movement awoke the 
director from his dream, and he gazed after her with lingering eyes. 

“T could almost love again for her sake,” he murmured: “were I 
twenty years younger the trial should be made. Rarely have I met her 
equal. Her mind is perfect; her heart pure as tried gold ; her nature 
full of genius and enthusiasm. Happy the man who shall win her! I 
will do my best to shield her from harm until that day shall come.” 

He was as good as his word, ‘guarding her from contact with all the 
inferior corps of the theatre; and there was no opportunity given for 
any personal retaliation of the envy hinted at. M. Weber knew, alas ! 
that a mind, constituted as Lucie Martin’s, could not come in contact 
with a vulgar one without receiving a rude shock to its delicacy and 
refinement; without shrinking and closing in upon itself, as the tenderest 
flowers shrink and close their petals beneath a cold and cutting wind. 
Karl Weber was a man full of the highest resolves and purposes ; and be- 
Cause his life had fallen short of the very highest ; because he had carved 
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out for himself an almost impossible career, and had failed in some of its 
workings, he was full of self-blame, and judged himself with a harshness 
of which he alone knew the strength and bitterness. Few men have gone 
through life so invariably upright in thought, word, and deed: and this 
in the face of many and vast temptations. 





CHAPTER VI. 


IN THE TWILIGHT. 


‘Lorp Masseron found that his health was now beginning to fail 
rapidly ; yet strange to say Lord and Lady Haredale remained blind to 
the fact. As Dr. Grant had warned him, he felt that he was growing worse 
all one way. He was no longer able to walk far, or at all without fatigue. 
But, although the earl detected no immediate danger, he could not 
disguise from himself the suspicion that his son was not long for this 
world. He deluded himself with the hope that he was mistaken, and 
did not speak of it: the subject was too painful. He loved his son, and 
he was distressed at the thought of having no one to succeed him ; with 
himself, if Lord Masseron died, the title would become extinct. The 
earl’s ruling passion had been selfishness, it is with many men, and he 
could not throw it wholly off. Business called him to England about 
this time, and the change he observed in Lord Masseron upon his re- 
turn mainly contributed to open his eyes to the fatal truth. How 
different his son had always been from himself Lord Haredale was never 
more conscious of than when about to lose him. He had floundered 
amid the shoals and quicksands of life; George Masseron was one who 
could never have made shipwreck on them. He could never have been 
guilty of acts and deeds that cause the upright soul to shrink back in 
affright at the corruption of the old‘Adam. There are so few of these good 
natures whom sin cannot taint: who are ever striving to hold themselves 
pure and unspotted, so far as human nature will allow, amid a grievous 
world. _ To such a man the still small voice is ever making itself heard 
in the words: Know thou that jer all these things God will bring thee into 
judgment. 

Lord Haredale was not given to retrospect: he rather shrunk from it, 
but the contrast his past life BBhccented to his son’s, did increase his 
respect for the latter, his wish not to lose him. 

“You appear to me to be going back again,” he observed to his son, 
the day after his return. “You are thinner, and strength seems failing.” 

“T believe it is so,” quietly answered Lord Masseron. 

“What does the doctor say?” 
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“He says nothing. I don’t fancy he thinks great things of me.” 

“We must have fresh advice; we must get you away from Naples ; per- 
haps the place does not agree with you.” 

“My dear father, don’t you see that it is not that? Iam as well at 
Naples as I should be elsewhere: and a dozen doctors could 40 me no 
more good than one.” 

The earl said no more. He shrunk from explanation on unpleasant 
topics, however vital they might be. And he certainly did not suspect 
Lord Masseron to be in immediate danger. 

It has been already said that Lady Haredale’s first impression of Lucie 
Martin was a strange one, awaking within her dim recollections and 
vague thoughts for which she could not at all account. Her heart was 
so attracted to the girl that she resolved to make acquaintance with her. 
This was easily accomplished. After the mode of visitors in a foreign 
land, she called on Madame Weber ; and the two families soon grew in- 
timate. Long before Lucie’s first rehearsal, spoken of in the previous 
chapter, she and Lady Haredale were warm friends. The countess 
recognized all the good qualities of Lucie, and grew to love her pure 
and innocent heart and her bright nature. Lucie, on her part, warmed 
to Lady Haredale. Strangers often perceive things more clearly than 
those near; and Lucie had heard it whispered that Lord Masseron 
was fading away in that dire disease, consumption. She never spoke to 
Lady Haredale of what she had heard, but she pitied and sympathized 
with her in silence for the sorrow that was one day to come; and this 
imparted to her manner a gentle tenderness never before exhibited to 
any one. Of the earl she felt a little afraid; but, looking secretly upon 
Lord Masseron as one shortly to be removed, she grew to love him 
with the regret and sweetness of a sister. There was only one other 
of the party—Mr. Rayner. Had Mademoiselle Lucie,been asked to 
avow what she thought of him, she might have shrunk from the task with 
a conscious blush. With Lord Masseron her manner was open, loving, 
kindly considerate ; she would sit by his side often in hushed silence ; 
almost regarding him as if he were already an inhabitant of a better 
world. 

As to Mr. Rayner, his time seemed pretty equally occupied between 
attending to his friend—nursing him, he called it—and looking at 
Lucie. At first he was quite unconscious of what it was bringing him 
to: all he knew or felt was that he experienced a nameless pleasure in 
her society: that when she was present the room seemed filled with 
sunshine ; when she quitted it, it became empty and gloomy, and him- 
self restless. After awhile he found out how things really were with 
him, but he had neither the power nor the inclination to retreat. 

They were together one evening in the drawing-room, these three. 
Lucie’s studies were over for the day, and she had gone in to them for 
halfan hour’s recreation. It had become quite a custom for her to do 
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so now. Old Madame Weber confided her to the care of the countess, 
who would fain have had the charge always. But the countess this 
particular evening was not on duty. She was in her room, with head- 
ache, and sent word she would be down soon. 

It was the night previous to the début of Lucie: for time has gone 
on since the rehearsal. M. Weber had fully carried out her wish for a 
private representation. ‘The opera was to be performed with all stage 
adjuncts, just as though it were an opera night : but in other respects it 
would be private. Invitations had gone out to a chosen few : to the 
Haredales and the Bosanquets, amidst others. Lord Masseron sat on 
a sofa, his head leaning on its high red velvet pillow: Lucie sat on an 
ottoman near him; Mr. Rayner was at the table, seemingly reading. 
Suddenly he looked up and spoke abruptly. 

“ How do you like the thought of to-morrow night, Mademoiselle 
Martin ?” 

“T endeavour not to think of it,” replied Lucie. ‘I might grow 
nervous if I did, and break down.” 

“ T hate the thought of it,” interposed Lord Masseron, whose hack- 
ing cough had been troublesome that day. “ It seems a desecration for 
you to be an actress, Lucie. I have said so before.” 

“ Perhaps in time it will have too great a charm for me.” 

“Just so. Therefore you ought not to enter upon it. You are too 
young, and pretty, and refined: how can such a one as you battle with 
a dangerous world ?” 

“TI am not afraid of being taken care of,” said Lucie, simply. 

“ Ah, child, you don’t know. Were I you—I say this in all serious- 
ness—I would give up the career before it is entered on.” 

Mr. Rayner came towards them. In the earnestness of the moment 
he unconsciously placed his hand on Lucie’s: His honest brown eyes 
shone with a fervent light ; his voice was hushed. 

“Would you be induced to give it up—as Masseron suggests? 
Would anything tempt you?” 

The touch of his hand caused her veins to thrill: her face and neck 
flushed red. For the first time, she became half conscions that some- 
thing had sprung up within her stronger than her genius. What was it 
M. Weber had said the other day ? 

“ I love my work,” she replied, gently. “I love to sing and to act; 
to forget myself for a time, and to live in a fresh world ; ¢o be another. 
When I am acting I am not myself, I am some one else ; I feel as much 
the character I am taking as if I had passed into a new life. If you 
cannot do this, you cannot act. I do not do it ; it comes spontaneously. 
I cannot tell you what would persuade me to give it up, Mr. Rayner. 

A little while ago she would have said, “Nothing on earth would 
induce me to give it up”; but to-night something whispered to her that 
in speaking so positively she might be making a mistake. 
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* “That is genius,” said Lord Masseron. ‘“ Who would have sus- 
‘pected its existence in that pale, quiet face? To-morrow you will no 
longer be pale and quiet. I shall be far more nervous than you.” 

“ But you will not come to the house, Lord Masseron? | The excite- 
ment of the music might be too much for you.” 

“J will keep excitement down. Why, Lucie, do you think I could 
stay away ? If you act to-morrow night, I shall be a spectator.” 

“ T asked you if nothing in the world would induce you to give up 
this future life, that you seem to anticipate so ardently ?” interposed Mr. 
Rayner. “ You did not quite answer me.” 

Lucie Martin felt thankful it was dusk now, for the blushes again 
dyed her face. She ran over possibilities and impossibilities in her 
mind; and especially the debt and obligation she lay under to the 
director, Weber: To talk of giving it up now seemed like a fable. 

“ Nothing in the world,” she answered. And William Rayner turned 
to the table again as though he had received a check, and took up his 
book: 

“T can tell you that you should, Lucie, if I held authority over you,” 
spoke Lord Masseron. ‘“ I wish you were my sister.” 

‘‘Had I been your sister I should not have had to work for my 
bread,” she returned, laughing. ‘‘ Did you ever have any sisters ?” 

“No. By the way, though—yes. I had a little sister once. She 
died a baby, and I have quite forgotten all about her, except the fact. 
I wish she had lived.” 

“ T wish so, too, for your sake. What was her name?” 

“T forget. Stay. Her name?—her name? Zwacy. That was it, I 
am sure. The same as yours.” 

Lucie looked at him, her chin leaning on her hand, her elbow on her 
knee. “If I had ever had a sister or a brother, I think I could never 
forget anything about them ; no, not to my life’s end.” 

“ Yes, you would, had the death occurred when you were a child, and 
you living away from home, as was my case. I fancy this little one 
was very precious to my father and mother, for they never mention her. 
Great griefs are buried in the heart, you know; they cannot be spoken 
of. Poor little Lucy! she might have grown up as good and pretty as 
you are. There’d not have been much difference in your names, would 
there : Lucie Martin and Lucy Masseron ?” 

“Why not Lucy Haredale ?” 

“That’s only the title: Masseron is the family name. Lady Lucy 
Mzsseron she would be now! I wish I could change you into her. 
Oh, Lucie ! if you could but come for good to us and be my sister! 
Our home your home, my mother your mother !” 

He leaned forward, quite losing himself in the earnestness of the 
wish, and stretched forth his hands to her. His heart was stirring 
within him with the yearning love he felt for this young girl: not the 
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love of the world; the passion of man for woman; but the kind of 
love one can fancy is experienced by the angels, pure and peaceful, 
good and holy. He longed to throw his arms round her and call her 
sister ; to think of her as one whom he would meet in heaven, perhaps 
(if such things be permitted) keep there a place for her; he longed to 
feel her soft hand laid on his weary head, her fingers entwining them- 
selves in-his hair. It was more pleasant to think of this gentle girl as 
his sister, than of the poor little baby who had gone away so long ago. 

“Oh, Lucie, if it might be!” he continued, taking her hands and 
burying his face upon them. “If you could take my place at my 
mother’s side, and in my mother’s heart! I shall not be here long to 
occupy it. Quit that terrible profession you are entering on.” 

Mr. Rayner, understanding things at cross-purposes, rose from his 
seat. . His face had turned white. 

“ Lord Masseron, this is doing good to neither you nor me,” said 
Lucie, speaking with the quiet authority that a sister might have used. 
“‘ Calmness is essential for you; and, for me—it is almost cruel to dis- 
hearten me in the career I have chosen. I am compelled to embrace 
it: why, then, show me its dark sides? As to coming here as my 
home, it is only a bit of romance to suggest it. There, lean back on 
your cushion again ; and believe me that I do really care for you, and 
love you as fondly as though you were my brother.” ‘ 

“ And if my mother would adopt you in my place, would it be 
romance then?” 

“Tt would be an impossibility. I will not be dependent on any 
one: no, not even on your gentle mother. I am bound in honour to 
M. Weber, and I shall fulfil the engagement I have entered on.” 

““M. Weber!” repeated Lord Masseron, and for once a touch of 
sarcasm lay in his tone. ‘ 

“Yes,” said Lucie, firmly. ‘‘ How good and kind and generous he 
has been to me you can never imagine. I honour and respect him more 
than I can tell. Were I to give up my profession it would be a source 
of great grief to him, and I would almost sacrifice my life to save him 
pain.” 

Mr. Rayner sat down again. Lucie little guessed the exquisite pain 
She was inflicting upon him. What with this avowal, and the affection 
proclaimed for Lord Masseron, jealousy was rather puzzling itself. which 
direction to take. 

“So that has failed,” said Lord Masseron, falling back on his sofa 
with a sigh. He wished it might have been otherwise: that this young 
and innocent girl for whom he had taken so great a liking, had been 
rescued from her public career, which must be, more or less, one of 
temptation. 

“Very well, Lucie: what must be, will be. I shall be present to 
morrow night, which I suppose is to decide your fate. It will beat 
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once the greatest pleasure and the greatest pain tome. The world to 
you and to me wears a different aspect. To-morrow your career com- 
mences in it; to-morrow with me may be nearly its close; the 
beginning of the end.” 

“Not yet, I trust,” answered Lucie, the tears rising to her eyes. ‘But 
I am glad you will come. I will act for you, for you alone; sing for you 
and for none other. But a short while ago, I thought I should act 
and sing to please M. Weber only: I find I was mistaken; love for 
you, my nearly brother, has proved stronger than love for my master. I 
shall not be nervous ; I shall be thinking of you.” 

Lady Haredale appeared, and Lucie rose. As to Mr. Rayner, he 
thought he had heard quite enough, taking one folly with another. And 
when Miss Bosanquet came in, he devoted himself to her with remark- 
able politeness. 


~ 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE NIGHT AT THE OPERA. 


Lucie MartTIN had enough to do and to think of when the day rose, 
heralding in the eventful night of trial. She was very pale and quiet ; 
but now and again when dwelling upon her part would suddenly rise 
from her seat and burst forth into melody. She longed for the hour and 
yet dreaded it ; it seemed that the day would never pass. A pink colour 
came into her cheeks, indicative of a feverish nervousness. It must be 
so with all sensitive natures who anticipate the same ordeal. 

Fortunately for Lord Masseron and his intention to be present, this 
proved to be one of his better days. Anticipation was imparting to him 
artificial strength ; he was almost like his old self. As the hour drew 
on for their departure, he was quite as nervous as Lucie could be, far 
more restless, and pulled out his watch perpetually. Rayner laughed 
at him. ; 

“One would think that it was Yourself coming out to-night, Masseron. 
Control your impatience, old fellow, or you will knock up before it’s time 
to go. Do becalm, if you can.” 

“T am perfectly calm,” replied Lord Masseron, and he really thought 
it. “ How is it that you are so cool and collected?” he asked, with 
meaning in his tone : for he had a suspicion on certain points. 

Rayner coloured in spite of himself. But that he was an adept 
in the art of concealing his feelings, Lord Masseron might have 
read the inward excitement. That Lucie Martin had become to him 
what no other woman had been or ever could be, he was now fully 
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conscious of ; and he was resenting her appearance on the stage all 
the more angrily because he seemed powerless to hinder it. Lord 
Masseron’s inward perturbation was in truth little, in comparison with 
hisown, | 

Lady Haredale only joined them at the hour of departure. The earl 
was absent: he had gone to Rome for a day or two to meet an old 
friend. The Bosanquets were to have dined with them, but Mrs. 
Bosanquet sent an excuse at the last moment, pleading some slight 
indisposition. 

“Tt is many, many years now since I went to a theatre,” observed the 
countess. ‘I feel as nervous as a girl over it; I am half inclined not 
to go.” 

‘TJ am nervous too,” answered Lord Masseron. “ Not at going, but 
for Lucie’s sake. I cannot bear to think of that girl as an actress. 
Last night I proposed to her that she should give it all up, and come 
home to us to be your daughter and my sister, in place of Lucy who 
died.” 

Lady Haredale changed colour and looked keenly at her son, suspect- 
ing fora moment that he might have learnt the truth. But his face 
indicated nothing of it. 

“ Proposed it in jest, I presume, George ?” 

“In sober earnest, mother mine. Would you not have welcomed . 
her?” 

** As a daughter, no. Not any one can replace to me my own Lucy; 
not even this one. Let us be going, if we are to go.” 

The orchestra were tuning their instruments as they entered the 
house. ‘The mvited audience were few and select; diamonds blazed, 
fans fluttered, brilliant eyes flashed. The Bosanquets, already arrived, 
occupied the next box to them, and Caroline was at the elbow of 
William Rayner. 

The tuning over, there was a lull of a few moments, and then the 
musicians dashed into the overture. It began loudly, in such crude, 
wild strains as might come forth, you would have fancied, from the in- 
strument of some Highland chief: then it sank into a low minor key 
whose wailing melody made you think, instinctively of the wind,.which, 

Wising into a gale, goes sighing and moaning through the rigging of a 
ship, tossed about in the midst of the ocean. Gradually dying away 
without harshness, it glided gently back into the major. The. most 
popular melody of the opera was taken up, and carried on more or less 
throughout the introduction. It ceased. The curtain rose ; the house 
held its breath and the uninitiated wondered whether any one of the 
ladies then on the stage was the much-talked-of young débutante, who 
would soon be prima donna. 

The first scene over, the stage was deserted, and the orchestra took 
up a plaintive air of the most exquisite melody. Surely a voice was 
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required in accompaniment? The scene was a landscape. In the 
foreground was stretched a plot of grass, in the midst of which a foun- 
tain. was playing, its cool plash could be distinguished above the 
subdued playing of the violins; in the distance two giant hills were 
cleft by a valley, down which the moon shed her silvery light. It 
gleamed upon the surrounding trees, whose leaves seemed to be waving 
time to the soft ripple of the cascade. Suddenly a vision yet more 
lovely than the scenery appeared before them. A small, sylph-like 
being, clad in pure white, with an exquisite face, rivalling in that mo- 
ment the colour of her garment. Her long brown hair, unbound, 
streamed below her waist behind ; of her eyes it could only be seen that 
they were large; colour and expression were alike lost. She appeared 
scarce more than a child, surpassingly lovely and graceful; and as she 
approached the footlights she seemed to hesitate and tremble. It was 
the great crisis: would she fail or win? An instant or two, and she at 
least was in heart-beating suspense, though the house might detect it 
not. 

“ How young !” exclaimed a voice within hearing of the Haredales. 
““We shall surely be disappointed.” 

Lady Haredale gazed with admiration at her. Never had she thought 
her so beautiful and so graceful ; never until now had she realized that 
Lucie certainly possessed genius, that she might have been born to her 
vocation. Was there even yet no kind fairy at hand, or sympathetic 
attraction, or intuitive knowledge, or second sight, to tell her that this 
child, so gifted, so beautiful, so good, was verily and indeed her own ? 
It appeared not; for though, as she looked upon her, her heart went out 
to Lucie for the fiftieth time with a strange incomprehensible love, she 
still thought of her as of one whom, in a short while, she would probably 
cease to know. Their paths in life were widely separated. 

The invited company were kind; and the loud and prolonged ap- 
plause of greeting subsided; the orchestra suddenly lowered its tones, 
Lucie commenced her plaintive melody, and a silence fell upon the 
house; the silence of rapture. Never had such a voice. been listened 
to within those walls; rarely indeed had such a voice been listened to 
anywhere. It was quite different from the voice the Haredales had 
heard at home, when Lucie used to sing to them. The very first notes 
sent a thrill through Lord. Masseron, causing his cheek to pale, sending 
his life-blood with a rush back upon his heart. The emotion was bad 
for him. It seemed to him that he had never before listened to singing ; 
had never seen anything like Zev. He watched her as she proceeded ; 
gazing at her wondrous beauty, her marvellous acting, drinking in sounds 
that seemed to him more than human. When she ceased, the audience 
remained quiet for a moment, as if electrified; then, as with one con- 
sent, the whole house rose in a storm of applause and encores. She 
bowed gracefully and answered to it. The worst was over. If any 
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nervousness or timidity had lingered within her, it was gone. She pro- 
ceeded with energy and vigour. As the opera advanced and her 
character developed itself, she forgot herself and her audience; her 
cheeks flushed with excitement, her frame seemed to expand; she had, 
as she herself once expressed it, entered into another being. Her 
execution both tragic and vocal was marvellous; the breadth and 
originality of her conception startling. Every pulse in Lord Masseron’s 
body throbbed wildly, now awe predominating, now admiration. For 
the first time he saw before him a living embodiment of genius, of per- 
fection ; hitherto it had been but an ideal with him, often dreamed of, 
it is true, but never realized. As the opera advanced, this inward ex- 
‘citement grew and gained. It was suspected by none; for outwardly he 
sat calm and motionless; leaning back in his seat there, he seemed still 
as death. His eyes lightened, that suspicious hectic shone deeper on 
his face ; he forgot surrounding things and people; what he saw, acting 
on his imagination, altogether mastered him. He longed to join her 
and take part in her wonderful acting. He had never been brought irtto 
contact with anything that seemed half so grand and beautiful and im- 
passioned. At the conclusion of the opera, as Lucie sank down with a 
last exclamation, the strain upon his strength, mental and bodily, gave 
way. As she fell he uttered a half cry of dismay, so intensely had he 
entered into the life of the plot; and with that cry lost consciousness. 

It was nothing very much ; he had only fainted; and so quietly that 
at first no one noticed it. Lady Haredale turned to him when the con- 
fusion of applause was subsiding, and broke into a cry that was heard 
by those around above the uproar. 

“Keep still, Lady Haredale,” said Rayner, quietly. “ He has fainted, 
I think. I suspected there’d be some such finale, for I detected his in- 
ward emotion. A little water will restore him.” 

He left the box, and returned with some water. Lord Masseron soon 
revived, and laughed at what he called his folly, and their concern. But 
Lady Haredale was no longer at peace ; his countenance had a strangely 
wan look on it; and for the first time a conviction took possession of 
her that her idolized son was nearer death than she had thought for. Did 
he know it? She grew impatient to get home and put questions to him. 

They left the theatre. If Lucie Martin, in her triumph of conscious 
pride and power, had looked for her English friends to offer her their 
congratulations, which had been worth more than all the rest, she 
looked in vain. Lord Masseron leaned on Mr. Rayner’s arm, his strength 
utterly prostrated. It was perhaps the last time the help would be 
needed. The thought brought intense pain to William Rayner. In 
spite of the love which had lately grown up within him, changing his 
whole nature; in spite of his youth and strength and manhood, he felt 
now as he had felt once before, that, had it been possible, he would gladly 
have sacrificed his life to save that of his friend. In that moment 
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the strong man loved the weak one with a love passing the love of 
woman. 

Lord Masseron, making some light excuse, went to his room at once 
on reaching home. Barely had he closed the door upon himself when 
his mother came to it. 

“George, I must see you, I must ask you,” she exclaimed, seating 
herself beside him, ‘“ what was the cause of this fainting. Was it the 
heat of the house, or the excitement of the music: or are you in a 
worse state of health than I have supposed ?” 

“J hardly know what made me faint,” he replied, evasively. ‘ The 
heat was great, and the music exciting, and—and—I am not very 
strong. Do not let it trouble you, mother.” 

“ George, this will not do: you are concealing something from me,” 
she returned, with the quickness of apprehension. ‘‘ Come, my son, be 
frank. I trust I am prepared for trial. If you are worse than I thought 
for, tell me so.” 

He did not know what to do. The decisive moment seemed to have 
come, but he would have put it from him if possible. Seeing the agony 
of suspense in his mother’s face, in spite of her assumed calmness, he 
dreaded to make it certainty. But there might beno escape. He took 
his mother’s hand within his own, and gazed into her eyes. 

“ What if I tell you that I am very ill, mother dear?” 

“ T know it, Geérge. But so you have been before.” 

“ But there comes a time—a /as¢ time—to all of us.” 

“ Oh, George !” she wailed, “say not that. You would quench the 
life in my heart.” 

“* My mother, do not distress yourself so. I thought you asked me 
for the truth—wished for it.” 

She did wish for it, in spite of her pain, and Lord Masseron broke it 
to her gently and calmly. ‘That there was no longer hope; that he 
was drawing near to death. 

“‘ You must not grieve, mother,” he resumed, interrupting the silence 
that followed the communication—and his tone trembled now, and he 
lifted his hand to stroke fondly the silvered hair on her brow. “I 
shall only go on a little while before you.” 

She made no response ; there was nothing save a slight quivering of 
the face to betray her agony. It was almost more than Lord Masseron 
could endure, but he knew that after the first shock of discovery was 
over she would bear it. He was persuaded that no trouble, however 
great, could completely overwhelm his mother ; that mother, who in the 
whole course of his life had never, by word or deed, for one single 
moment, caused his love and veneration to waver. 

“ After all, why should you grieve?” heasked. “ It is not as though 
the separation was to last for ever. But for you, I should leave the 
world without much regret. It was the thought of your loneliness when 
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I shall be gone that induced me to propose, and seriously, too, for that 
sweet girl Lucie Martin to take my place. I did not say so then.” 

‘The words recalled to Lady Haredale her life’s sorrow. She had for 
some time been intending to tell her son the truth ; “‘ when an oppor- 
tunity offered,” she had said to herself. Generally speaking these 
delayed communications take place suddenly, without the expected 
opportunity. As was the case now. 

“You spoke of your sister Lucy, George,” she said, in a low tone, 
“ the little Lucy who died a baby, you said. But, my son, she did not 
die.” 

“ Did not die?” 

“No; not that we know of. I wish she had died : it would have 
been the more easy to bear. You have often noticed my sadness, 
George ; it has puzzled you, and you have puzzled me with questions 
as to its origin. The cause lay in the loss of Lucy.” 

Never had his mother’s sadness puzzled him as she was puzzling him 
now. He no longer felt prostrated; he sat up and gazed at her. 
Keeping his hand grasped tightly in hers, she whispered the truth and 
its details. 

“"T cannot understand it,” he exclaimed, with some passion. “ Lost! 
Stolen! Why was she not found again? Who would steal a baby of 
two years old—who harm her ?” . 

“ We left no means untried to find her. We had the land searched ; 
we offered fabulous rewards. Your father was not rich then, but your 
grandfather came to our aid with his coffers of gold. Allin vain. We 
have never heard tidings of her from that hour to this. My own im- 
pression has always been that the child was stolen.” 

Lord Masseron sat back, gathering in the words. ‘They seemed too 
marvellous to be understood easily. 

“‘ Had you no clue or suspicion as to the thief?” 

“‘ At the time I had none whatever: Some years later a story of 
wrong, in which your father was mixed up, came to my ears ; a sad, sad 
story, and it then struck me the child might have been taken out of 
revenge. I ventured to say so to Lord Haredale, but he quite laughed 
at me.” 

“What was the story?” cried Lord Masseron, eagerly. 

“Tt is not one that'I care to tell you, or to recall. The really guilty 
party in it was your uncle, whom I dare say you have nearly forgotten : 
but your father was also very much to blame. If my fancy was correct, 
the innocent have suffered for the guilty, for it has made me old before 
my time.” 

“Poor mother! you have indeed been tried. Do you stili cherish 
hopes of finding her?” 

“T shall do so as longas I live. If Lucy is not dead, I believe that } 
shall see her again.” 
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“Oh, if you could but find her! She——” 

“Hush !” said Lady Haredale. “The finding her might not be for 
the best. Though believing that I shall, I keep my wishes down.” 

“Why was this kept from me? I would have scoured the world to 
find her.” 

“ You were a child yourself when it happened, and when you became 
older, you could do no more than had been already done. George, 
believe me, the kinder course lay in keeping you in ignorance. It 
would have been a thorn in your side as it has been in mine. I hardly 
know why I have told you now.” 

“‘ My fervent prayer shall be that she may be restored to you before 
I am taken, in all respects as you could wish. I will hope it; so 
strongly, so earnestly, that perhaps the very hope may prolong my life. 
Were I strong and well I would turn the world upside down to find 
her.” 

“Your father did that before you, George; and it brought no result. 
Do not mention the subject to him: it is one to him of terrible pain. 
We have not exchanged a word upon it for years.” 

So they had both had a secret to keep from the other! Eady 
Haredale this ; he the one of his rapidly nearing death. When she left 
him for the night, and stooped to kiss him, a burst of tears fell on his 
face. P 

“Don’t, mother! To see you grieve for me will be more anguish than 
I can well bear. You know—thanks, in the first instance, to your early 
teaching—the way is light, ‘and has no terrors for me.” 

‘God bless you my son, my dear son! Yes, there is indeed reserved 
to me the one great consolation.” 

She quitted the room.’ Lord Masseron laid his head upon his pillow, 
revolving what he had heard with exquisite pain. But, neither to him, 
any more than to his mother, did the suspicion occur that the young girl 
near to them might be possibly the lost sister, although he had remarked 
on the similarity of the names, Lucie Martin and Lucy Masseron, A 
thorn in his side? Ay, in truth; and pricking him severely. But a sense 
of calmness stole over him, and he fell asleep with the first words of a 
sacred song upon his lips— 


‘Nearer, my God, to Thee ! nearer to Thee ! 
E’en though it be a cross that raiseth me.” 
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A SISTER’S STORY. 


8 
E were waiting tea for David. He was so often late that this 
was no unusual occurrence. The lamps were not brought in, 
and little Winnie was reading in the firelight, while I sat watching Erle 
as he stood upon the rug with that look of thought that he so often 
wore. I had fallen into one of my dreamy moods, as I often did when 
we sat in the firelight thus; going back in my thoughts to the time 
when Erle and I were young and merry-hearted boy and girl, and 
Winnifred a baby. To the time when the dark cloud fell upon our 
home, and the fatherless children were left orphans with only the little 
one to take the vacant place. And from that looking on—on into the 
misty future when I should resign the first place in my brother’s—ah, 
well! who can follow the dreamy fancies of one whose life is blended 
with the lives of others, and who has lost all anticipations for herself 
alone! So I dreamed on, looking in Erle’s beautiful face—beautiful 
though careworn, and with lines of silver in the dark hair,—which age 
had not brought there—and from that to Winnie’s bright childish head— 
so indifferent! Surely she and David were unlike Erle and me! Yet 
there was not so much difference in our ages as any one would think. 
I—with my serious, gloomy face—looked, as every one told me, more 
than three years older than David, with his bright Jaughing look and 
young winning manners. Every one said so but himself. He would 
not have it so. He would see no change in nine years, and said I was 
the same little, shy, demure girl he left eighteen, when he first left home- 
We were very proud of David and Winnie, and used to talk for 
hours together—we two elder ones, in a sort of protecting fatherly 
way—of their lives to come. With some imagining, even then, of how 
differently the sun would shine upon us and upon them. I had been 
used to think that Erle’s heart as well as mine was bound up in those 
two; but I had then begun to learn that he had thoughts and hopes that 
I might sympathize with, but might never share. I had just come back 
from my dreaming to think that David was even later than usual, and 
that the room was very silent without him, when Winnie closed her 
book with a little low laugh. 

“Effie, this story would suit you exactly, for it ends happily for 

everybody.” : 
“‘That’s right,” said I, cheerfully. “And so it ought.” They used 
to joke me about being, as they said, so very practical, but I was rather 
proud of it, and encouraged it as far as I could: so, as I got up and rang 
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the bell, I said—“ And so it ought.” Winnie, leaning forward on 
her low seat, looked up at Erle. “ Erle, if you were an author-—which 
you never will be—and were writing about a knight, a good, true knight, 
you know, who does everything right and falls in love with a princess, 
and a little poor maiden is in love with him, how would you make 
it end?” 

“Does the princess love him?” 

“Yes, of course ; everybody loves him.” 

“Then I suppose he must marry the princess,” he said, thought- 
fully, ‘and the lowly little girl must die of her unspoken lové. That is 
how it generally is, I think.” 

His voice was very low, and I thought he spoke more earnestly 
than he need have done for such a thing. 

“ And is that ending happily for everybody?” laughed Winnie. “How 
could it end better if he did not love her—what effect would Zer love 
have upon him?” 

“He doesn’t know anything about it, Fred,” said David’s merry 
voice, as Winnifred sprang up to greet him. ‘‘I will tell you how he 
would end it. The princess would discover a worm’ the bud on the 
damask cheek of the humble young spinster, and though she adored 
the knight with all the ardour of a princess’s nature, would resign him 
nobly ; retire into privacy until she made her appearance at the wed- 
ding in high life, when the knight, at least fully appreciating the charms 
of a domestic character, married the maiden all forlorn—not so forlorn 
just then as might be, considering she was in the full enjoyment of a 
courtly husband and various wedding-gifts from her magnanimous 
sovereign, There—whatever he may say—that would be Erle’s version 
of the story—wouldn’t it, Fred? Effie, I’m afraid I’m rather late to- 
night, are you angry ?” 

“No, I’m not angrythis time,” I said, “as it is such a very new 
offence.” 

“Tm certain the tea has been made a long time,” said he, gravely 
taking his seat at the table, “and that our little mother” (that was one 
of Winnie’s names for me), “‘ has a smouldering fear that it is cold, and 
that Erle will be cross when he finds it out.” 

“T should like to know which of my two brothers would be the crosser 
in such a case,” said Winnie, bending over the back of his chair; “and 
Day, please what is a smouldering fear ?” 

“When little girls learn foreign languages,” said David, cutting away 
at the bread, “they must confine themselves to simple and arranged 
sentences ; but a young man who is master of his native tongue may 
use it as he pleases. Erle, I have a message for you; Effie, I have a 
parcel for you ; Fred, I have—nothing for you.” 

“And how did you carry that, Day ?” said she, quickly. 

“Oh, I managed—being strong.” 
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“Well, go on. I will listen to Erle’s message, and share Effie’s pre- 
sent. That will do for me, thank you. Now, which is to come first 2” 

“Erle,” he asked, “have you been over to Upton to-day? Not an- 
other troublesome day’s work with the steward, I hope, and that highly- 
injured race of tenants ?” 

“No; everything is going on well. The new cottages are nearly 
finished ; the tenants all ready with their rent, I believe ; and every one 
ready to greet you very gladly when you go to take possession.” 

‘Well, I am too comfortable at home to think of that, but I’m afraid 
all this bothers you sadly, Erle.” 

“‘ My dear boy, I don’t know what I should do without it ; but when 
is my message forthcoming ?” 

“ Bide a wee. Before that comes, I have a piece of general intelli- 
gence for the company at large.” 

He turned from Erle as he spoke, and, after the merry tones before, 
his voice sounded almost constrained. It may have been only because 
his head was bent so low while he was speaking, or perhaps indeed it 
was my fancy that made these few words sound different. 

_ “Mr. St. George and Hope have come home a month sooner than 
they intended. I saw them to-day.” 

Winnie was the only one who answered. Erle looked at me fora 
moment, then meeting my eyes, his lowered suddenly as the dark crim- 
son spread slowly over his face. I busied myself with the cups, look- 
ing at none of them again. 

“Where did you ‘see them, Day?” asked Winnie ; and the careless, 
natural question was a relief to all. 

“T saw their carriage at the station, and I waited for them. They 
are in town still with Fletcher, the attorney. It was the trial brought 
them home. Mr. St. George is very glad to be at home though.” 

“ And Hope is not, I suppose,” said Winnie, laughing. 

“‘ Hope has the peculiarity of never being glad to come home, hasn't 
she, David?” 

“‘ Hope,” said I, quietly, pouring out David’s third cup of tea, and 
speaking because no one else answered,—“ Hope is fonder of home 
than any one I know, and she makes a home, too, more than any one.” 

“It is a lonely old place without her, anyway,” said David, carelessly. 

“‘ Hopeless, I think, eh, Erle ?” said Winnie, demurely ; “ but tell us 
how she looked, Day.” 

“J don’t know. ‘The same as she always looks, I think.” 

“She could hardly grow old or change much in any way in fout 
months, Winnie,” said 1; “ but what was Erle’s message ?” 

‘Something, of course, about this lawsuit, but I said I never should 
remember. I think Mr. St. George looks upon you, Erle, as a brother 
defendant, instead of a possible juror; and now, let me see, where is 
Effie’s parcel.” 
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It was a little painting of a fisherman’s wife and child, looking, with 
frightened, eager faces, over the stormy sea for a boat they could not 
find. A remembrance Hope had brought me from abroad—a little 
remembrance that has been near me through years of happiness and 
sorrow; and that is first to meet my eyes, among so many unfamiliar 
objects, when I raise them from this. paper as I write. After I had 
looked at it and admired it quietly for a long time, and Winnie had 
put her little head on one side and criticized it artistically, I asked David 
to hang it for me. As he took it from my hand, looking at it still with 
an absent kind of look, he said, “I think they will call here on their 
way home. Hope said, when I left them, that they would surely call, if 
they passed at any respectable hour. She is very fond of you, Effie.” 

“Not more fond of me,” said I, “than of you, and Erle, and Winnie.” 

For, surely, why should she be, when I was so very different? Only 
her kind loving heart could make her so. ‘ But, Davie, you are worse 
than incorrigible not to have told me this before.” 

“Don’t be cross, little mother; there is no scope for your celebrated 
housekeeping talents to display themselves to-night. It was in antici- 
pation of mighty preparations on your part, I’m sure, that Hope said 
so emphatically that they could hardly stay a minute, as dinner would 
be waiting for them at home.” 

“What a’comforfit will be to have them back,” said Winnie again 
“The whole country looks desolate round Oakley Court when they are 
away. Erle, your rides to Upton are more pleasant when you can call 
there, aren’t they ?” 

Erle had seated himself at the piano, and Winnie stood beside him 
As she spoke he looked up—still playing—and nodded, with a strange 
bright light in his eyes. 

“Sing one of my songs, Erle,” she whispered, coaxingly, and he 
struck into the symphony of “ ‘The Minstrel Boy.” As he began to sing 
I heard carriage-wheels pass under the windows. I knew David 
heard them, too, because he lost the restless look he had had while 
talking to me, and grew quite still and quiet. Erle and Winnie 
heard nothing but the music, and as they were far away from the door, 
they never even turned as David opened it. 

Twelve years, with their lights and shadows, with their waiting and 
hoping, have passed me by since that night ; but before me now, as 
clear as then, comes the picture that I saw when Hope came in among 
us, in her youth and radiant beauty. 

Passing David with a smile, she took both my hands and kissed me 
eagerly. I held her from me with ‘a strange intent look into her face, 
while she blushed a little soft bright blush. Still I held her, fascinat- 
ing her to look at me, for I would not have her turn and see—it did 
hot matter that I should see—how white David’s face had grown, and 
how he strove to hide the trembling of his lips. 
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“Well, go on. I will listen to Erle’s message, and share Effie’s pre- 
sent. That will do for me, thank you. Now, which is to come first ?” 

“Erle,” he asked, “have you been over to Upton to-day? Not an- 
other troublesome day’s work with the steward, I hope, and that highly- 
injured race of tenants ?” 

“No; everything is going on well. The new cottages are nearly 
finished ; the tenants all ready with their rent, I believe ; and every one 
ready to greet you very gladly when you go to take possession.” 

‘‘Well, I am too comfortable at home to think of that, but I’m afraid 
all this bothers you sadly, Erle.” 

“‘ My dear boy, I don’t know what I should do without it ; but when 
is my message forthcoming ?” 

“Bide a wee. Before that comes, I have a piece of general intelli- 
gence for the company at large.” 

He turned from Erle as he spoke, and, after the merry tones before, 
his voice sounded almost constrained. It may have been only because 
his head was bent so low while he was speaking, or perhaps indeed it 
was my fancy that made these few words sound different. 

“Mr. St. George and Hope have come home a month sooner than 
they intended. I saw them to-day.” 

Winnie was the only one who answered. Erle looked at me for a 
moment, then meeting my eyes, his lowered suddenly as the dark crim- 
son spread slowly over his face. I busied myself with the cups, look- 
ing at none of them again. 

“Where did you ‘see them, Day ?” asked Winnie ; and the careless, 
natural question was a relief to all. 

“T saw their carriage at the station, and I waited for them. They 
are in town still with Fletcher, the attorney. It was the trial brought 
them home. Mr. St. George is very glad to be at home though.” 

“ And Hope is not, I suppose,” said Winnie, laughing. 

“‘ Hope has the peculiarity of never being glad to come home, hasn't 
she, David?” 

“Hope,” said I, quietly, pouring out David’s third cup of tea, and 
speaking because no one else answered,—“ Hope is fonder of home 
than any one I know, and she makes a home, too, more than any one.” 

“Tt is a lonely old place without her, anyway,” said David, carelessly. 

“ Hopeless, I think, eh, Erle ?” said Winnie, demurely ; “ but tell us 
how she looked, Day.” 

“J don’t know. ‘The same as she always looks, I think.” 

“She could hardly grow old or change much in any way in fout 
months, Winnie,” said I; “ but what was Erle’s message ?” 

‘Something, of course, about this lawsuit, but I said I never should 
remember. I think Mr. St. George looks upon you, Erle, as a brother 
defendant, instead of a possible juror; and now, let me see: where is 
Effie’s parcel.” 
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It was a little painting of a fisherman’s wife and child, looking, with 
frightened, eager faces, over the stormy sea for a boat they could not 
find. A remembrance Hope had brought me from abroad—a little 
remembrance that has been near me through years of happiness and 
sorrow; and that is first to meet my eyes, among so many unfamiliar 
objects, when I raise them from this. paper as I write. After I had 
looked at it and admired it quietly for a long time, and Winnie had 
put her little head on one side and criticized it artistically, I asked David 
to hang it forme. As he took it from my hand, looking at it still with 
an absent kind of look, he said, ‘I think they will call here on their 
way home. Hope said, when I left them, that they would surely call, if 
they passed at any respectable hour. She is very fond of you, Effie.” 

“Not more fond of me,” said I, “than of you, and Erle, and Winnie.” 

For, surely, why should she be, when I was so very different? Only 
her kind loving heart could make her so. ‘‘ But, Davie, you are worse 
than incorrigible not to have told me this before.” 

“Don’t be cross, little mother; there is no scope for your celebrated 
housekeeping talents to display themselves to-night. It was in antici- 
pation of mighty preparations on your part, I’m sure, that Hope said 
so emphatically that they could hardly stay a minute, as dinner would 
be waiting for them at home.” 

“What acomforfit will be to have them back,” said Winnie again 
“The whole country looks desolate round Oakley Court when they are 
away. Erle, your rides to Upton are more pleasant when you can call 
there, aren’t they ?” 

Erle had seated himself at the piano, and Winnie stood beside him 
As she spoke he looked up—still playing—and nodded, with a strange 
bright light in his eyes. 

“Sing one of my songs, Erle,” she whispered, coaxingly, and he 
struck into the symphony of “ ‘The Minstrel Boy.” As he began to sing 
I heard carriage-wheels pass under the windows. I knew David 
heard them, too, because he lost the restless look he had had while 
talking to me, and grew quite still and quiet. Erle and Winnie 
heard nothing but the music, and as they were far away from the door, 
they never even turned as David opened it. 

Twelve years, with their lights and shadows, with their waiting and 
hoping, have passed me by since that night ; but before me now, as 
clear as then, comes the picture that I saw when Hope came in among 
us, in her youth and radiant beauty. 

Passing David with a smile, she took both my hands and kissed me 
eagerly. I held her from me with a strange intent look into her face, 
while she blushed a little soft bright blush. Still I held her, fascinat- 
ing her to look at me, for I would not have her turn and see—it did 
not matter that I should see—how white David’s face had grown, and 
how he strove to hide the trembling of his lips. 
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It did not matter that I should see that Erle was watching him—a 
new light breaking upon his face—a new sorrow, a strange half-com- 
prehended sorrow—in the eager, flushed face and tender passionate 
eyes. 

Looking back, I know that one glance had fixed it on my mind for 
ever. Then I thought I saw them all the time I gazed in Hope’s face, 

“ Are there many changes, Effie, in these long four months?” She 
asked it laughing, but I could not answer so. The little slender 
figure standing before me was as graceful as ever; the large eyes were 
as bright and deep; the waving dark hair just as usual round the 
dainty little face with its changing light; and yet there was a change, 
and I knew what it was. That night I read its secret as I read theirs ; 
but .I answered her quite lightly ; ‘‘ David seemed so uncertain whether 
you were changed, that I thought I must look for myself.” 

She turned to greet Erle and Winnie as she asked, quietly: “ And 
are you uncertain, too?” 

“No,” I said, almost hastily, ‘‘ not at all.” 

Then we talked all together fora little till Erle turned aside with Mr. 
St. George ; Hope followed him with her eyes. ‘‘ How well he looks 
to-night! Effie you can hardly feel anxious about him’ now,” she said, 
in her low, earnest voice. ‘“‘ How different he is to most men one 
meets !” ¢ 

I did not wonder that she said it, but the light in his dark eyes awed 
me strangely, and I could not answer. Then we spoke of my picture 
and of their journey.“ We are all very much obliged to the trial for 
bringing you home, Mr. St. George,” said I ; ‘‘ but I hope you won’t go 
back when it is over.” 

** Hope shall decide,” he said, looking down upon her. “I am afraid 
she will not let me rest. I should not like her to hear me tell you, but 
I assure you I heard her promise a certain Austrian cavalier to be back 
again within.a month.” 

Never shall I forget that moment, could I live to forget all else! I 
cannot try to tell the dead despairing feeling that seemed to fall upon 
ame. My first quick thought was, that I must not look at Erle or David, 
yet I saw the two faces more clearly, it seemed to me, than I had ever 
doné before. The still, white agony of Erle’s shocked me even less 
than the firm, compressed determination to bear, so strange on David's 
merry lips. 

There was nothing could be hidden after that! It was only a minute 
before Hope touched her father’s arm. “If you must make remarks, 
please try to make them intelligible, sir—what do you mean?” He 
laughed heartily. “I mean that I heard him ask you, and that you 
said you would, indeed, if your poor old father could be induced to 
listen to reason.” 

“ And why, papa ?—tell that.” 
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“Because he thought you were necessary to him.” 

“ Effie, don’t listen to his nonsense ;” a really anxious look was on her 
face, though she tried to smile. “‘ The Austrian cavalier is an old gentle- 
man older than himself, with a delicate, helpless young wife, who has 
taken a fancy for me, and is happier with me than with most people; 
and she is so anxious to come to England that we said, if he did not 
bring her, we would go and fetch them.” 

So that was all, and the lesson had been needlessly learned ; but 
then, more than ever, I felt I could not look at them, and I joined 
nervously in the conversation till they left us. 

“‘What was the matter, Effie—what was the matter with us all?” 
asked Winnie, pushing back her bright hair, as she came to wish me 
good-night. “I did not enjoy this visit at all, did you ?” 

“Tt was so short, dear,” I said, hesitating. ‘Good-night.” David 
had taken the St. Georges down to their carriage, and when I heard 
his footsteps pass the window, I knew why he walked away alone. 

Erle was standing against- the chimney-piece, looking down into the 
fire, his face half hidden. When we had been alone a few minutes, he 
said in a slow, sad voice, without turning— 

“Did you know of this before ?” 

“Of what?” 

“Of David and @ — Hope.” 

“How, Erle? Why do you put their names together?” A lump 
was rising in my throat, and I dare not look at him. 

“Did you know that David loved her so?” 

I looked up at him in a very passion of grief, ‘“O Erle, Erle! until 
to-night I never guessed what misery she could bring.” 

“Hush! is this my little Effie—in anger with Hope? Dear, why 
should she bring misery?” 

“ Because—because—O Erle, she doesn’t love him—and there is no- 
thing but sorrow.” 

“She doesn’t—love—him.” He only repeated the words slowly and 
dreamily. 

“ And, Erle, he does not know, ahd there is suffering to come.” 

“No, Effie, not for him. How do you know she does not love him?” 

“Do you not know it ?” 

“‘ No—before heaven—no !” 

“Then I cannot be sure; but if I read her rightly, it is not David she 
loves !” 

There was a long silence, then Erle spoke, steadily and firmly. “It 
is quite clear to me—the right and the best. He could make her so 
happy, she could make his life so bright, and it will all come right 
when I am gone.” 

“Erle, what do you mean? Where are you going?” 

“Away ; but only for a time, Effie dear. When it has happened I 
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will come back to you. Little mother, you will not spoil my plan?— 
you could not do it.” 

“O Erle! not that. Look back upon your life. Slighted by our 
father—set aside for a younger son by the mother you loved so well— 
even the property that should have been yours given to him by that 
old miser whose very name I hate—not strong enough for the life you 
chose—and giving up all your suffering years to us! Oh, Erle, dear 
Erle—and should he take this, too?” Then my love and sympathy 
rose up in all its strength, and I cried out passionately for his right, 
But he stopped me as I clung to him, “ Hush, Effie! I have done 
nothing yet of the trust that was left with me.” 

I looked up, tearless now, determined not to add to the pain that 
was so visible upon his face. ‘ But, Erle, if he guesses: this, he will 
never be happy again.” 

“ He shall not guess.” 

“ And Erle, suppose—suppose she loves you better ?” 

“ Even then he shall not know; he shall not see me take his blessing. 
But no need to think of that. She does not, dear; and now let us 
arrange.” 

I cannot tell of the hours we sat there, making and unmaking plans; 
silent sometimes for long minutes, with our hearts too. full for speech. 
The faint dawn was breaking like a line of hope far away, when at last 
Erle left me : everything clear and distinct in the fiture we had marked 
out. 

As I closed the drawing-room door, David came out of the library. 
He started on seeing me, and asked why I was so late—‘“ Making plans 
for to-morrow, Effie?” I told him yes, and smiled to see that, but for 
the wistful look in his great blue eyes, his face had its old brightness. 
* And have you been making plans for the morrow, Day?” He was be- 
side-‘me then, and I put my hand upon his shoulder as I asked it. He 
answered with a simple “ Yes,” but he looked into my face as if to 
see how much I meant. 

“Then, David, I hope they were of love and happiness, for I think 
that your to-morrow will have both. Good-night.” _ He held me fast. 
“‘Effie our future is to be spent together—do you forget that ? Why, 
of ccurse, there must be love and happiness.” 

“ Ah, David, we shall see.” 

“Effie, you are smiling with your heart full; you guessed aright, at 
least you saw it, and you know all that my own heart knows. _ It is like 
you to teach me hope, dear little mother ; but we know each other too 
well to hide the truth.” 

“David, I know it all, and I say it still.” 

‘He kissed me with his own bright smile, in which there was 0 
much of the hope he was not conscious of. We parted then, and the 
line of light was broad and bright when I left watching it at last. 
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II. 


“‘ ErFlE, why do you not try to persuade Erle against this wild scheme ? 
I wish you would, he would listen to you. Why should he go? If he 
wants money, there is plenty lying idle; and as for occupation, ‘I’m sure 
I don’t know what my place will do without him. I wish he would give 
it up. Do urge him to do so.” 

“T don’t think he will, Day ; he is bent upon it, as you said ; and really 
I think it may be better for him.” 

“ Effie, this is hardly like you. What do you need for him? <A good 
brave man, to whom everything is easy, whom everybody loves—a 
home for him here with those he loves. Why, Effie, what can you 
wish for him more. than this ?” 

“Perhaps, David, he will value these things more when he has learned 
what it is to long for home and rest. Anyway, I believe he knows best, 
and will be led by wiser, tenderer hands than ours. And as you never 
questioned yet his good and noble aims, do not begin now, dear ; he 
never disappointed us yet, did he ?” 

David turned away with a sigh, and I bent my eyes upon the wet 
work that was to go with Erle. 

So, upon a bright May morning, when the early sunshine turned’ the 
tear-drops on the flowers into dancing, glittering gems, silently and tear- 
lessly I bade good-bye to my best-loved brother, and he set out with 
David—so sad and so unconscious—for Portsmouth. How -I envied 
Winnifred her passionate sobs, as I held her closely in my arms in the ~ 
rooms that had grown suddenly cheerless and chilling ! 

While our grief was fresh as ever, David came back with last mes- 
sages for us all, and with a mournful look upon his face which—I said 
to myself over and over—would svon give place to the gladness that 
was riatural there; but which deepened and deepened day by day, until 
that one day came. 

We had had a cheerful loving letter from Erle, describing brightly 
and amusingly his bachelor home and strange life, and David had taken 
it with him when he rode to Upton, that he might read a part of it to 
Mr. St. George and Hope on his way home. 

It was a cheerless October afternoon, I thought, as I drew the curtains 
slowly, looking down the darkening road, and listening for the quick 
tread of David’s horse, which I knew so well even far off. 

Winnie startled meat last. ‘ Listen, little mother, there is Day ; but 
how slowly he comes !” 

While the groom took his horse, I stood with the curtain still in my 
hand. Winnie ran out to meet him, and when I saw his head bent so 
low to her, as they came in, I knew he hid his face from me. ; 
We dined quite merrily that evening. Often since have I wondered 
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how we did it. David told us of everything at Upton, ef what Mr. St 
George said of Erle’s letter, and of other'things, but not one word of 
Hope; and even Winnie asked no question of her, she was so full of 
Erle’s letter, over which we all laughed merrily and freely, and yet two 
hearts were sorely aching. 

David was late in joining us in the drawing-room, and I did not look 
up as he came in. 

‘May I have one story before I go, Day ?” Winnie pleaded. 

“ Aren’t you tired of them, dear? they are all just the same.” 

“ But make a new one.” 

“What about?” He asked it wearily, still avoiding my eyes as he 
sat down and leaned forward on his seat. 

“Keep to our old. favourite knight, only make it new; make him 
want something he cannot get.” 

“Will it kill him, then ?” 

“No, I think not.” 

“ But of course you know, Day. Shall you make him go on living ?” 

“Well, yes, he wants it. Now what else ?” 

“You must tell me. Is it a thing quite impossible ?” 

““ Most impossible.” 

“Yes, go on. What is he going to do about it ?” 

** About it ? nothing.” 

“Yes. And presently ?” 

“Presently, perhaps, he will grow a better knight, and be content, 
and not try to-win anything more.” 

“Had he many other good things?” 

“ Very many.” 

“‘ Now tell me how it ended.” 

“T don’t quite know yet, little one. I will tell you another time.” 

Seeing his weary look, I sent Winnie to bed at once; and then, when 
we were alone, I sat down upon the floor at his feet and cried bit- 
terly. I could not help it—childish as it was—I had borne the ‘sus- 
pense so long, and I think it is harder to bear for others than for one’s 
self. , 

He stroked my hair with something of Erle’s old tender touch. 

“ Effie, little mother, I could bear it better if you did not mind.” 

The gentle, pitiful words only made it worse, and my sobs over- 
powered me. 

“ David, David, is it sorrow for you ?” 

“T think so, Effie; but I will not tell you quite yet, you look so 
sorry for me.” 

“ Perhaps it never will be, Day.” 

“Yes, I know it is coming, Effie; I know the happiness is not for 
me. I will try to bear it asa man. Effie, do not make me weak.” 
The strange, far-away look in his eyes almost frightened me, and I 
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thought, perhaps, it would be best to lead him to talk of it, so I asked 
hesitatingly, and he told me, little by little, of how ‘he had spoken to 
Hope, and how she had answered him gently and kindly, but in a way 
that left him, he said, no shadow of hope. 

“Tt would have ended for ever, I think,” he said, “ but that Mr. St. 
George came in so suddenly. I wish it had; I would have buried these 
wasted years and gone out to Erle.” 

“And did she say—did she tell you why, Day ?” 

“No, she heard me patiently, and it seemed sadly, and said she had 
never thought that—that I loved her so; that we were too like brother 
and sister; and that she loved me too well to give me in return for 
mine any but a perfect’and entire love—as she could not. Then I 
asked her if she would let me try to win it, and she begged me not to 
And I asked her if there was any one—oh, you know—and she said, with 
her clear eyes looking full into mine, ‘There is no man in England, 
David, whom I love better, except my father.’ I moved towards her in 
my passionate eagerness, and was beginning a last appeal, when Mr. St. 
George came in, but—she had motioned me away, Effie. I must learn 
to see my future now without her—but it is so dark !” 

“And, David, you must try again. That is due to yourself and 
Hope.” 

I did not feel at all comfortable as to the truth or wisdom of that 
speech, even then, but I felt that it must not rest there; I could not 
see my bright boy’s life grow dark and no effort be made. 

That very night I wrote to Erle. Perhaps I felt that a-talk with him 
would comfort me. Perhaps I felt too restless to sleep or read. Per- 
haps I felt some vague hope that that was the best step to take. At 
any rate I wrote so ; and though I did not tell him all, and tried that my 
letter should not pain him, I told him of what had passed. It seemed 
so natural among us to tell each other everything ! 

Then the days went on, and the year was drawing toa close. Though 
David tried to be his own bright self among us, even Winnifred noticed 
the change in him. He had lost his keen sense of enjoyment, and we 
seldom heard the old light ring of his laugh. So we waited, and it 
was with a sad and heavy heart that I stood with David at the open 
hall-dobr—following our old, old custom—while the distant bells pealed 
in the Christmas morning, and the singers below us sang the old, old 
story which has shed its deathless glory on the Christmas-tide. 

“There is the star, David, waiting, as it waited over Bethlehem, to 
lead to God.” 

“Yes ; but, Effie, if He whose birthday we are keeping looks down 
upon the earth where He has lived, He must feel saddened—even 
there.” . 

“David, I can feel the Christmas peace floating in upon us.” 

“And He came to give us life,” David said, as if to himself. 
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I turned to him with a yearning in my heart. 

“A new, abundant life, David—a new, abundant life.” 

He bent and kissed me tenderly, but his face was so sad that a few 
words came into my heart almost asa rebuke. “And when they saw 
the ‘star, they rejoiced with exceeding great joy!” We were not doing 
so as we closed the door with the Christmas in our home. 

“Winnie, what a good thing the Christmas morning service is : I feel 
a perfect longing for it to-day.” 

“Tt always makes us feel better, doesn’t it, Day?” she asked, with 
childish earnestness. 

“cc Yes.” 

It did, and we came home with a new brightness round us, like a 
glory from the grand old Christmas message. 

“ Effie, here is the Oakley carriage.” 

David heard, and I saw his heightened colour as he moved to meet 
them. 

They came, they said, to fetch us all, and to bring their Christmas 
greeting, and though they gave it lightly and lovingly, I noticed Hope's 
face was very pale, and her eyes restless and wandering. 

“T will leave Hope,” Mr. St. George said at last, “while I go on 

and leave her presents with the Rectory children. Winnie, will you 
come and see them ?” 
Winnie went gladly, and we three were left, as we so often used to be, 
as we so seldom were then. The carriage had hardly driven off when 
Hope sat down on a low seat before me, which was turned away from 
David, and took a letter from her pocket. Her voice was very calm, 
very quiet. 

“T had a letter from Erle this morning, and he enclosed this for you, 
Effie.” 

Now this was such an odd thing for Erle to do, that I looked up 
with quick, sudden surprise, which Hope must have misinterpreted, for 
the crimson rushed to her face ina moment. Then—never glancing at 
David—TI laughed a little forced laugh. 

“‘T trust yours is longer than this, Hope ;” but I held it as if it were 
very precious to me all the same. I sawa sharp look of pain pass over 
her face, but it was hidden from David, and her voice was unchanged. 

“T will tell you of mine first, please. I think he writes to me because 
. he knows that it is to tell something that will make you sorry, and he 
thinks it will be better told by me; because, he says, you are fond of 
me, and. ,” she made a little pause, and seemed to draw in het 
breath before she went on. 

“‘ He has decided not to come home any more ; he loves that coun- 
try better than his own. He has quite decided not to return ; he is very 
happy there, he says, and he has—formed a tie—so close and loving in 
that new land, that—his life can be no more lonely. He says he leaves 
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his sisters with one who can well take his place, and he trusts to me to 
tell them, because he always felt as if I were his sister ; and I ought to 
have told you differently—but I could not. That is all.” 

David had risen as she repeated these words, and had come round 
where he could see her face. He asked one breathless, wondering 
question : 

“ Did Erle write this?” and when she nodded, and made as if she 
would pass her letter to him, he turned away. I felt as if in a dream 
when I opened mine ; there were only three lines, except the words of 
love at the end: 


“DEAR LITTLE Erri£t,—Hope will bring you this, and will tell you 
of my resolution. I have my own home now, and cannot leave it. 
God bless you all !” . 


Holding the letter tightly in my hand, I left the room. I did not 
mind what Hope thought. She would know what this was to me, and 
I must be alone. I don’t know how the time passed ; Winnie disturbed 
me at last, coming to tell me the carriage was waiting. I went down, 
calmly, knowing it was best that we should go, and when Mr. St. 
George spoke so easily and naturally of Erle’s decision—of his attach- 
ment to foreign lands, and of his finding a wife there—the dreamy 


unreality of our misery melted away, and I began to wonder and doubt, 
with a strange mixture of happiness and pain. 

The evening was pleasant, if not very cheerful, and when, at last, 
we found the snow was falling heavily, we were persuaded to remain 
till next day. Winnie, tired out, was glad to go to bed at once, and I 
was relieved, for I felt that our own home would seem dreary to us all 
that night. 

“ Effie,” said Hope, rather suddenly, ‘‘ papa cannot spend his Christ- 
mas night without music, let us sing something.” 

I could not understand Hope that night—so pale she was, until she 
spoke, and then flushing so suddenly—nor had I ever seen until then 
the little soft hands trembling and uncertain. She looked withal so 
beautiful as she began to play, that I glanced involuntarily across at 
David, as we stood each side her, but he was looking only at the music 
Then we sang, “ For unto us a child is born,” we three—missing the 
voice that used tohelp. After that we sang Pergolesi’s “ Glory to God 
in the Highest.” Then Hope, looking up at David, said, with strange 
thoughtfulness : 

“ Go and sit down, please, both of you, while I sing alone.” 

“T know that my Redeemer liveth.” Sometimes, even now, I hear the 
clear notes ringing in my heart, with their beautiful triumphant words ! 
I did not look up until she had finished, then I saw that David had 
covered his face. Mr. St. George left the room after that; but Hope, 
hardly seeming to think of us, turned the pages of the book before her 
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and sang, softly, “He shall feed His flock like a shepherd,” then she 
came, quietly, from the piano. 

“ David,” she said, stopping beside him, with a gentle touch upon 
the hand that hid his face, “‘ does my singing make you sad ?” 

“Yes, sad—without hope.” His low words were strangely distinct 
in the quietness. 

“Can I sing anything that will give you hope ?” 

To him, as well as to me, the question sounded strange, ending so 
with her name. She had not thought of it till she saw the flush on his 
face when he looked up. He answered with trembling lips, 

“You can do it, Hope, with a few words and no music.” 

- And she said, with a little smile, ‘“‘ Then it is easily given, David.” 

He was looking at her in such wonder and bewilderment that she 
moved away towards me. 

“Effie, let us go to bed; this Christmas Day is gone for ever. As 
papa would say it is to-morrow morning already.” 

It was only a few days after that, that David came in from Upton, 
and meeting mealone, drew me to him, witha dancing light in his eyes. 
“Effie, little mother, kiss me in my happiness.” 

“ Then it is so, Day ?” 

“ Yes, it is so, thank God.” 

* * * * * * * 

Erle’s home and mine. Far away, stretch the rich and boundless 
pastures ; near me, at the open glass-door looking out upon them, Erle 
is resting. The old look of pain is not so often on his‘ face as it was 
when Winnifred and I came out to him nine years ago, and I do not 
feel afraid even when he tells me that sometimes he feels as if the 
resting-time were near. I never cease to be grateful that I came; he 
says I have made this look like the happy old home where we grew up 
together, as we are together now. 

We talk for hours of the old times, but never speak of that night 
when he read David's secret ; and never of that letter that he wrote to 
Hope. There was the gladsome music of childish voices in their 
home before they heard who had been Erle’s one close friend, and 
lived with him as a brother. We found him here, a true and faithful 
companion to Erle. We watched him, after years went by, stealing 
Winnie’s heart ; we watched him stealing into hers ; and we gave her 
to him without a fear or doubt of their happiness, and we looked into 
each other’s eyes and felt there need be no fear of further partings till 
the last one came. So we are together, here in our fair Australian 
- home—the old number. We’ have cheering, loving news of our dear 
ones across the sea, and my life is full of happiness ; yet I often sadly 
feel how powerless I am nto reach the depth and earnestness of Erle’s. 

_ MarK HARDCASTLE. 
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And to my future wife. 


** Yes. 


» she defiantly answered. 
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Emily?” demanded a quiet voice behind us... 


«<"Po whom are you speaking, 





